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THE CHIEF IN HAWAIIAN MYTHOLOGY '! 


3y Samuet H. Evpertr 


1. Introduction. 2. Birth and Early Youth of the Chief. 3. The Chief 
and His O-class Relatives. 4. The Chief and Sex. 5. Infanticide. 
6. The Chief and War. 7. The Chief and Religion. 8. The Chief 
and His Subjects. 9. Value-ortentations. 10, Summary and Con 


clusions. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


UMEROUS scholars have examined oral tradition as a source of informa 

tion about culture. 40as, one of the first to make a systematic survey of 

culture items found in a body of oral literature,” was followed by others, 
including Malinowski,* Radin,* Ehrlich,® Kardiner and Linton,® Spencer,’ and 
Shimkin.® Their contributions and those of others are discussed by Thompson® and 
Radin.'? 

Bascom recently pointed out that “anthropologists, with a few outstanding ex 
ceptions, have neither fully explored the relations between folklore and culture, nor 
fully utilized the insights into culture which folklore can provide,” and added con- 
versely that “the folklore of a people can be fully understood only through a knowl- 
edge of their culture.” ! This study atte mpts to examine a body of folklore for what 
light it sheds on the culture, and the culture at the same time is drawn upon to ex 
plain the mythology. The structure of the language, too, is scrutinized as part of the 
culture for correlates within the culture. The mythology, culture, and language under 
review is Hawaiian, and the focus of attention is the chief. 

The material studied consists largely of texts in the Hawaiian language. Transla 
tions for which no Hawaiian texts exist Were not considered, as most translation 
from Hawaiian Into English 1S unreliable, and be« iuse some editors or tr inslated 
collections have welded together variants of tales in an effort to form what they con 
sider an ideal or more interesting version.’* Leib’s evaluation of the translations and 
his exhaustive bibliography of more than a thousand sources of Hawaiian mythol 
ogy" are helpful. | have an 1h zed for my study five collections of tales and chants: 

1. Abraham Fornander, Fornander Collection of Hawanan Antiquities and Folk 
lore, The Hawauans Account of the Formation of Their Islands and Origin of Their 
Race, with the Traditions of Their Migrations, etc., as Gathered from Original 
Sources, Bishop Museum Memoirs, 1V (Honolulu, 1916-1917), 1-609; V (Honolulu, 
1918-1919), 1-501. These volumes are hereafter cited as F, followed by volume and 
page numbers, for example, F'4:609. The tales were collected in Hawaiian by Judge 
Abraham Fornander and his three Hawaiian helpers, Kamakau, Kepelino, and 
Haleole, over a number of years prior to 1887. They were later translated very inac 
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curately and published in Hawaiian and English. The sixth volume consists of 
traditions and poetry, but has not been considered systematically. 

2. Laura C. S. Green and Mary Kawena Pukui, The Legend of Kawelo and Other 
Hawauan Folktales (Honolulu, 1936), 185 pages. References to this work are writ- 
ten Green. This collection, published in Hawaiian and English, is of particular in- 
terest because (save for the first story) it is almost the only one not centered on 
royalty, and because the language is simpler and less exalted than much of that in 
the Fornander collections. 

3. Martha Warren Beckwith, The Hawaiian Romance of Latietkawai (by S. N. 
Haleole, 1862), with Introduction and Translation, Annual Report 1911-1912, Bureau 
of American Ethnology, XXXII (Washington, D. C., 1919), 285-630. References 
are written B. This long tale, first published in Hawaiian newspapers in the 1860's, 
is not a true example of native art as it represents the conscious efforts of a Hawaiian, 
drawing on native sources, to create a literature comparable to the European. However, 
despite Euro-American touches, the explicit detail and the consistent use of Hawaiian 
motifs offer much of value. The English translation is rather close to the original. 

4. Nathaniel B. Emerson, Pele and Htiaka, a Myth from Hawau (Honolulu, 
1915), 250 pages. References are written PH. Only the poetry is given in Hawaiian. 

5. Martha Warren Beckwith, The Kumulipo, a Hawatan Creation Chant, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press (Chicago, 1951). References are written KL. This epic poem 
of 2,102 lines has an evolutionary account of life which is very important in studying 
Hawaiian religion. 

This makes a total of some nine hundred pages in Hawaiian, about the same 
number of pages of translation into English, and about two hundred and fifty pages 
in English with Hawaiian originals of the poetic portions. In addition, songs and 
chants from numerous other sources have been studied. Thus the term “mythology” 
is here equated with the entire body of oral tradition. 

The Hawaiian system of classification as mo’olelo (any collection of utterances), 
and ka’ao (any imaginative tale), was of little help, and I have therefore distin- 
guished the following five types of narrative: 1. hero tales overwhelmingly concen- 
trate interest on the deeds of a semidivine or mortal hero and pay little attention to 
sex; 2. semihistorical anecdotes and tales mostly concern war and make a minimal 
use of the supernatural; 3. romances center interest on love affairs; 4. trickster tales 
focus on the cleverness of the heroes and underplay supernatural and romantic ele- 
ments; 5. moral tales are usually about unnamed commoners. 


Because to the Hawaiian audience a hero represented a gifted chief, I also equate 


the hero of the tales with the chief of the culture. I have tried to keep myth and 
culture rigidly separate because only by examining each entirely dissociated from 
the other can one estimate how accurately the one reveals the other. The first and 
largest part of each chapter concerns my findings in the mythology. Next I briefly 
summarize what can be derived about the same topics from ethnographies, historical 
accounts, and direct questioning of living Hawaiians. Finally | compare the two 
representations and comment on their variances and concordances. 

There is no classic ethnography on Hawaiian culture; though much information 
about the culture has been collected, the fullest account has not yet been published. 
The best works now available are by Malo, Kamakau, Kepelino, and Pukui, all of 
whom are Hawaiians. 
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Hawauan Antiquities, a basic source, was written by David Malo, who was born 
in about 1793 and played an important role in court life both as raconteur of tradi 
tions, songs, and genealogies, and as hula master. After his conversion to Christianity, 
he was encouraged by the American Protestant missionary, William Richards, to 
write down his knowledge. His book was translated much later by Nathaniel B. 
Emerson, who added many notes. Malo’s book is haphazardly organized and never 
exhaustively treats any topic. At times it reveals a missionary bias. Certain subjects, 
such as infanticide and the mourning frenzies, are completely omitted. Nevertheless, 
the book is a mine of ethnographic matter, and as the translator says, “any utterance 
of Malo is to be received seriously.” '® (Malo’s work will be cited hereafter as Malo.) 

S. M. Kamakau, who was born in about 1815 and was trained like Malo by Pro 
testant missionaries, published numerous artic les in Hawaiian newspapers. His great 
est work, Ka Moolelo o Hawatt, describes Hawaiian life and customs at length and 
gives a history of the times of Kamehameha I. Although much of it has been tran: 
lated, it has not yet been published. 

The translated writings of Kepelino Keauokalani, who was born in 1830 at Kona, 
Hawaii, and was trained by Catholic missionaries, have been assembled and edited by 
Mariha Beckwith.'® His articles relate to religion, social classes, agriculture, and 
other topics, but some which strikingly resemble the Bible must be discounted 
Among the parallels are the statements that man was created to rule the earth and 
that woman was taken from his side. Woman is also described as eating a tabor 
apple (Kep. 33). The god Kane punishes man’s evil deeds by causing a flood, from 
which the only survivor is a man named Nu’u (Kep. 37). Kepelino is a tragic figure 
He exults poetically over dramatic and splendid features of the old life such as the 
joys of surfing and the brilliance of the festivals, only to cut short his enthusiasm by 
saying that this splendor caused “one person to wax hot for another, with unseemly 
finale” (Kep. 97). 

Mary Kawena Pukui, who has lived most of her life in this century, was raised 
na remote part ot Ka’t, Haw: 1}, by a gr indmother who practiced mu hy of the old 
religion, and who helped prepare her granddaughter for a life devoted to scholarly 
interpretation of her people’s culture. In her long career as associate In Hawanan 
culture at the Bishop Museum, Mrs. Pukui has translated much if not all of the 
Green-Pukui collection of tales, the Kumulipo, and the writings of Kamakau and 


ec echno,. oOhe Nas been informant and collaborator with sreen ant CCKWITN, ' 
Kepel She |} I f 1 collal h ¢ 1 Beckwith," 


FE. S. Craighill Handy,’* and Margaret Titcomb.'® She has written several valuable 
articles of her own,*” has assembled some fifteen hundred proverbs and sayings, and 
has composed numerous Hawaiian songs. Perhaps her outstanding contribution will 
be a Hawaiuan-] nglish dictionary, on whi h she has worked for nearly two decade: 
the last six years with my assistance. Her verbal commentaries have been of great aid 
in preparing this series of articles. My debt to her is expressed by the Hawaiian 
phrase, ana ‘ole, lua ‘ole ‘immeasurable, unparalleled.’ 

Other sources of ethnographic data include early explorers, missionaries, and pro 
fessional ethnologists. The most important are the missionaries Ellis and Stewart, and 
the ethnologists Beckwith, Handy, Beaglehole, and Emory, References will be given 
when their works are cited. 

A word remains to be said about the Hawaiian language. A phonemic analysis has 


recently been made of Hawaiian.*’ As the published texts in the language do not 
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show the phonemic glottal stop and phonemic vowel length, these features in all 
transcriptions from published sources have been indicated by an apostrophe and by 
macrons over vowels. Words making up proper names (except for the names of the 
Hawaiian Islands and of King Kamehameha) have been separated by hyphens. 
These changes have resulted in rewriting the majority of Hawaiian names. Quoted 
material has been retranslated. The phonemes of Hawaiian include ten vowels (i, ¢, 
a, 0, u, i, €, 4, 6, G) and eight consonants (p, k,’, h, m, n, 1, w). No consonant clusters 
occur, vowel clusters are fairly numerous, and every syllable ends in a vowel. Stress 
is predictably on the next to the last syllable and on alternating preceding syllables, if 
long vowels are considered as two syllables, and diphthongs as one. 

It is convenient to classify Hawaiian words in five form-classes: major words, 
minor words, numerals, particles, and interjections. These classes are determined by 
morphological and syntactical criteria. Major words, the productive part of the 
language, consist of monomorphemic forms that may form derivatives by affixation 
including reduplication, compounding, and vowel lengthening. They also inflect by 
vowel lengthening. They may be subdivided according to environment as nouns, 
verbs, adjectives, and adverbs. Minor words undergo none of the grammatical proc 
esses mentioned above and consist entirely of bound morphemes without any “root.” 
They may be subdivided according to environment and morphemic content as pro- 
nouns, possessives, and demonstratives. Numerals form derivatives by affixation and 
compounding, but do not have the distribution of major words. Particles are mono- 
morphemes whose meaning is usually grammatical rather than lexical. Interjections 
are outside the system just described. For the relationship of Hawaiian to other 
Polynesian languages, there is a study by Elbert.** 

A complete list of abbreviated references is as follows: AHC—Ancient Hawatan 
Civilization (n. 26); B—Beckwith’s Laietkawai (cited above in text); F—Fornander 
Collection (cited above in text); Green—Green-Pukui (cited above in text); HM— 
seckwith’s Hawaiian Mythology (n. 23); Kep.—Beckwith’s Kepelino (n. 16); KL 
—Beckwith’s Kumulipo (cived above in text); Malo—Malo’s Hawaittan Antiquities 
(cited above in text); PH—Emerson’s Pele and Hitaka (cited above in text); UL— 
Emerson's Unwritten Literature (n. 15). 


2. Birtu Anp Earty Youtu Or Tue Cuter 


The topics to be discussed relating to the birth and early youth of the chief are his 
parentage, his mother’s pregnancy, his birth, portents at his birth, his strange conduct 
and pastimes as a boy, and his skill in warfare and in the arts. 


MyTHOLoGY 


Royal parentage. In three of the types of tales mentioned previously (hero tales, 
semihistoric anecdotes and tales, and romances), the leading character is either called 
a chief or a demigod or his parents’ rank is mentioned. His birthplace is frequently 
told; about forty per cent of the heroes in the Fornander volumes are born on 
Hawaii, with eighteen per cent each on Kauai and Oahu. A conventional opening 
of a story is: “Holua-lua at Kona, Hawaii, is the land. Kau-malumalu is the father, 
Lani-hau the mother. They were chiefs at that time of Kona” (F4:561). 

Pregnancy. The symptoms of the mother’s pregnancy are rarely mentioned; the 
most detailed description is: “The pregnancy of the chiefess is evident. These are the 
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characteristics: nausea, vomiting, appetite for suitable things” (F4:487). Gain in 


weight, perhaps considered obvious, is unmentioned. The “suitable things” to eat are 
often hard to get, as ice from the summit of Hawaii, kava of a famous kind planted 
by birds, and honey made by bees sipping nectar from the mingled blossoms of 
pandanus and lehua (Green 20-22). 

Birth. The physical difficulties of birth are seldom mentioned, and then in meta- 
phor, as in this chant: “The sky becomes night in the storms,/ Heaven is storming, 
the earth rumbles loud/ Due to travail in heaven./ Pain strains to come out, rolling 
sensation, twisting and turning,/ Biting pain, wilting pain,/ Forcing out during the 
month of storm,/ Our Ku is born in the forest./ The ‘6'a’6'a4 bird is born to sing in 
the green mountains./ The travelling child comes forth,/ Up in the midst of 
struggle./ He is a warrior from the chief, a battle!” (F4:385) 

A widespread Polynesian motif is the teaching of natural delivery in place of 
Caesarian birth. In Hawaiian variants, Haumea, goddess of childbirth, shows the 
people that the mother need not be cut open and thereby lose her life (H1M283)."* 

Abnormal births, so frequent in the tales, might be interpreted as due in some 
measure to a desire to magnify the hero's eventual triumph by making him start life 
inauspiciously, perhaps as a piece of cord, egg, taro, image, human with rat hair, 
ror k, or blood clot that is thrown out upon a rubbish he ap. More likely the Hawaiian 
motif reflects an esoteric belief that abortions were the result of unions between 
spirits and mortals. The partially formed foetus could, indeed, suggest a supernatural 
being. Such a viewpoint, however, is not made clear in the tales. The parents simply 
throw out the abortion. This might be construed as a symbolic expression of infanti 
cide, a topic discussed later. The discarded foetus is rescued by the grandmother, who 


knows how to restore life, Following are two example s:** 


Palila is born a piece of rope, and with derision (ho’owahawahda) is thrown out by his 
parents on a rubbish heap. His grandmother who has a premonition of the true nature of 
the abortion rescues the rope, wraps it in white tapa, and takes it to her remote home. 
Three times she unwraps the cord and rewraps it in different tapas. After ten days a 
human shape emerges; the grandmother keeps the child on a blanket of ferns and feeds 
him on bananas (F5:137). 

Ka-ulu, a trickster, remains five years in his mother’s womb because he overhears an 
older brother plotting to kill him once he is born. While in the womb his teeth grow, his 
hair becomes long, and his pubic hair sprouts. He decides to be born only after overhear 
ing another brother speak well of him. He is then born as a piece of rope. The bad 
brother does not kill the child, who is only a rope. The good brother puts the rope away 
on a shelf. In thirty days he becomes human (F4:523). 


Mention of the preservation of the navel cord in the tales is rare, and was noted in 
F 4:9, 259, and Bsr5. 

Thunder, earthquake, lightning, and great downpours often herald the birth of a 
high chief (F5:193, F4:11, and the verse quoted above). 

Strange conduct of the boy chief. Miraculously conceived, born a blood clot, egg, 
or piece of rope, the future hero continues to show his strangeness and apartness from 
others. An immediate evidence is a gargantuan appetite. Ka-welo eats an oven-full of 
food. His grandparents try to divert him by a gift of a canoe. Then he eats forty cala 
bashes of pot and forty of baked pork; still hungry, he eats the same amount again. 
His less divine younger brother is content with forty sweet potatoes and forty pack 
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ages of pork. These statements are made solemnly, without explanation. In another 
story, however, after a boy has eaten an entire pig and an oven-full of food besides, 
the people exclaim: “It is food for the gods!” (F4:457) The gods possess these impor- 
tant beings and must be fed. 

The boy hero defies ordinary taboos, decency, and discipline; he urinates in his 
stepfather’s food (F5:171), destroys breadfruit trees (F4:487), pulls up young taro 
plants (F4:427), or sleeps with his taboo foster sister (F5!305). These shocking acts 
lead to the conflicts described in the next section. 

Pastimes. The youthful chief spends much time at sport, especially surfing (as 
F5:303). Surfing is frequently associated with romance. Hau-a-[liki, who thinks the 
best way to win a wife is to display surfing skill, surfs for five days, always being 
careful to ride waves apart from those chosen by others (B449-451). A taboo girl, en- 
ticed to the sea by magically-produced waves, is eventually abducted (F5:233-235). 
Other women fall in love with surf riders (B379) or kidnap a surf rider (HM194, 
385). 

Another popular pastime 1S gambling, with be ts, some of great value, be ing mace 
on almost all sports. In konane checkers, the winner is to sleep with the loser (B381). 
Hauna bets a canoeload of precious red feather cloaks against two women (F4:313). 
In a riddling contest, the loser is to be baked in an oven (F5:403). In an arrow 
shooting contest, five canoe houses and five net houses are wagered against a life 
(F'5:281). In a fishing contest, the fishermen wager their lives (F5:129). In a series 
of stupid bets, Kakuhihewa loses his house, the entire island of Oahu, and his 
daughter (F4:281-302). 

Insight into intelligent instruction in sports occurs in the tale of Lono-i-ka 
makahiki. The hero’s childish questions about various implements of sport and war 
are answered by his guardians with patience, truth, and wisdom (F4:257-271). ’Alala 
carefully explains to his son the games of bowling, spear gliding, stick-in-the-surf 
(ko'te're), and the weapons of war (F4:451-453). 

Sports listed in F4:35 include wrestling, free-for-all fighting, boxing, squat-wres 
tling, “hide the thimble,” dancing, bowling, leaping from cliffs, and spear sliding. 
Ka-welo as a child plays with a canoe, flies kites, and rides the rapids (F5:3-5). Other 
games include jackstones (HM1g91), footraces (Green 181), canoe races (F5:129), rat 
shooting (F4:455), spear dodging (F5:19), calabash rolling (F5:151), and firebrand 
displays (F'5:143). Narrators merely mention the games, without explaining rules or 


techniques, which the hearers probably know. Narration is not the place for expos: 
tion. 


Training in war and the arts. Even more important than skill in sports is skill in 
war. The hero’s inherited mana not always being available obliges him to undergo 
training in warfare. His later tribulations may be due to imperfect education. Ka 
welo is in peril because he has not mastered the side stroke and the art of stone 
dodging. One narrator comments: “On reflection, perhaps there has been no one on 
the continents or the islands of the sea unlearned in the skill of soldiery, to go to 
war as Awkward did, unlearned” (F5:483). After Lono-i-ka-makahiki becomes king 
he assigns the rule to his wife, so that he may perfect himself in the techniques of 
warfare (F4:267). 

The chief’s son must also learn the arts and crafts, but this phase of education is 
less often mentioned than training in war. The hero must study the hula and chant 
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ing (F5:247, 302); fighting, fishing, and hula (F5:7); chants, legends, and debate 
(F4:267). Paka’a teaches his gifted son all the chants concerning his estranged chief. 
The boy learns them perfectly and “everything else” pertaining to the service of a 
chief (F5:75). 

Boy hero's supremacy. The future hero invariably surpasses his companions in 
sports and warfare. The stereotyped supremacy of the boy hero is epitomized in a 
cliché at the beginning of the Ka-lae-puni tale: “He is a very mischievous boy with 
out fear; at the age of six he begins to beat his playmates; from then on his strength 
increases until he is twenty years old” (F5:199). Or Ka-welo: “The first activity of 
Ka-welo in his youth, with his parents (the elder brothers of his mother) is as follows: 
spear throwing, fencing, and all kinds of sports. His first sport is spear throwing. 


Secause of the greatness of his skill, he always wins” (Green 30). 


I THNOGRAPHY 


In this section, discussion will chiefly pertain to differences between the tales and 
the ethnography. By the term “ethnography” is meant any discussion of Hawaiian 
customs, whether by explorer, missionary, Hawaiian historian, or professional anthro 
pologist. Omissions of cultural items in either the tales or the ethnography will be 
mentioned, but only those points of agreement that are ot partie ular interest. 

Articles on childbirth and infancy by Green and Beckwith (see n. 17) and by 
Pukui (see n. 20) contain far more details than do the tales, and discuss, for example, 
such topics (unmentioned in the tales) as dietary restrictions of pregnant women, 


ceremonies to assure mother’s milk, bestowing of names, infant foods, 


and infant 
diseases. 


As the boy hero’s vandalism which is stressed in the tales is absent in the ethnog 
raphy, it must therefore be considered folkloristic, although important as indirectly 
expressing the attitude towards chiefs. The boy hero, not nice, polite, or ob ic nt, 1s 
too powerful for subjection to ordinary taboos or restraints. The tales use a vivid way 


to show the boy’s power. Similar attitudes toward adult chiefs and gods also occur in 


tales. The chiefs and the gods are admired for their very fierceness and exemption 
from ordinary standards of behavior. 


The importance of sports 1S as well attested in the ethnography as in the stories. 
The latter, however, usually mention only the more common sports and 


rames. 
There were many others. Culin obtained a list of ninety-one game 


s and sports In 1499 
from four Hawaiian sailors.2* Some were obviously European. Of the many, not 


mentioned in the stories, some like stilt walking, the bull roarer, and top s¥ 
interesting to the student of culture and diffusion. 


Emory’s description of the function of sport in the culture affords keen insight: 


Mn are 


When the Polynesians were living their own life, there was probably not a people an 
where devoting such a large share of its time to athletx sports, to games, and to amuse 
ments. These not only served to keep them physically in fine trim and mentally alert, but 
they afforded a welcome relief from a life which, contrary to popular conception, was for 
most of them toilsome. What was of even more importance, they served as a wholesome 
release from the oppressive weight of the kapus [taboos]. Without these diversion 


Hawaiians could not have been the cheerful sane people Captain Cook discovered.*® 


4 


; the 


Malo mentions training in warfare (Malo 194) but also states (pages 53-54) that 
the chief must learn to be gentle, patient, kind, temperate, religious, and not given to 
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violation of virgins. Kepelino says that the chiefs were taught to be humble, kind, 
open hearted, and to show aloha (Kep. 141). The tales do not reflect instruction in 
such Christian-like virtues. Indeed, as has been seen, the heroic sons were conspic- 
uous for their vandalism and defiance of taboos. Are the Hawaiian historians reflect- 
ing their Christian training rather than the actual culture? The great disgust of Malo 
and Kepelino with court life indicates that the Christian virtues of sympathy for the 
poor, temperance, and humility were not the usual characteristics of chiefs. It may be 
that the descriptions of training in these virtues were prescriptive rather than de- 
scriptive. 

In conclusion, the stories describe childbirth and infant care incompletely. The 
processes of midwifery and baby tending were not fit subjects for narrative; they. 
seldom have been in the world’s folk literatures. In the tales only the dramatic phases 
of education appear, and only a few of the many games enjoyed by the people. The 
attitude toward adequate training and the importance of the teacher in sports, war, 
and dances are, however, well shown in the myths. 

The tales graphically describe the sports, particularly the royal sport of surfing, 
probably because sports are the activities of youthful chiefs. It is with the youth of the 
chiefs that the tales are principally concerned; neither their infancy nor their old age 
interested the storyteller. 


Certain tale motifs which are not directly related to the culture may indirectly 
have a relationship. For example, the miraculous conception and strange birth, and 
the Caesarian birth, may have indirectly showed the chief’s importance and the pres- 


ence of divinity within his person. The jeering mother’s abandonment of the rope 
offspring may have symbolically represented infanticide. Nature’s recognition of the 
birth of a chief is in keeping with narure’s deference and subservience to the chief, as 
described later in the section on religion. The unnaturally large appetite of the boy 
hero also indicates the god’s presence within that sacred body. The mischief of the 
youth, too, may have been the work of the god, for gods were famous for their trick 
ery. Only after the value and the methods of the mythology are more fully developed 
can this mischief be properly examined. While it may be a manifestation of youthful 
playfulness, it more likely is an early indication of the hero’s superiority to the taboos 
and restrictions of ordinary mortals. 

The picture of Hawaiian culture in the tales is vivid and integrated, although it 
lacks technical details and treats primarily only one phase of life, the youthful su- 
premacy of the hero. The ethnographer lists facts, the storyteller dramatizes them. 


3. Tue Curer Anp His O-Crass Revatives 


The Hawaiians like other Polynesians divide possessed objects into two classes 
that may be termed agentive and partitive. The agentive objects, designated by the 
morpheme a, are generally things acquired by the owner, whereas the partitive ob- 
jects, designated by the morpheme 0, may be considered parts of the object. Thus ac- 
quired spouses, offspring, grandchildren, and servants are in the agentive class, but 
inherited relatives, as siblings, parents, and grandparents, are in the partitive class. 
The classification extends throughout the language. Body parts, personal clothes, 
and a very few possessions are in the partitive class. Clothes not worn and most pos- 
sessions are in the agentive class. Thus “my bone” is partitive when referring to a per- 
sonal bone, but agentive when referring to a chicken bone that one is chewing. The 
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morphemes a and 0 are a part of the possessive pronouns, not a part of the objects, as 
kau iwi ‘my nonpersonal bone,’ and ko'u 11 ‘my personal bone.’ 

The discussion in this section will treat the o-class relatives of the chief, those not 
of his own choosing or making, including the grandmother (kupuna wahine), grand- 
father (kupuna kane), father (makua kane), mother (makuahine), older brother 
(katkua’ana), younger brother (katkaina), and sister (katkuahine). These terms 
which apply to the extended family include consanguine, affinal, and adopted relatives 
of a given generation. The terms for older and younger brother mentioned above 
refer to older and younger siblings of the speaker's sex. 


MYTHOLOGY 


Grandmother. In a previous section of this study it was seen that the future hero 
frequently owes his survival at birth to his grandmother who rescues the abortion 
discarded by the parents and magically produces from the abortion a human child. 
She then adopts the child as her own. In all the stories only a single parent refuses 
to give his child to his grandparents, and this refusal of rights provokes a war (F4: 
221). 

The tales were carefully scanned for information on infant and childhood train 
ing. The results, though meager, are significant. The grandmother at all costs avoids 
clashes, as when Ka-welo is diverted from eating so much by the gift of a canoe. In 
three examples the grandmothers (or surrogates) express disapproval of the grand 
child’s sexual activities, but withdraw opposition rather than risk open opposition, a 
line of conduct certainly with its effect on the child’s character. 

t. On a canoe trip, when La’ie-i-ka-wai, a taboo princess, opens up the tapa with 
which her face has been covered by her grandmother “lest her beauty become a com 


mon thing” (B359), the grandmother merely shakes her head in disapproval. The 


canoe paddler, “pierced through with great desire” from having glimpsed the girl's 
unusual beauty asks that her face be exposed. Although the grandmother answers 
that the girl herself wants to remain covered, La’ie reveals herself fully, as she has 
always wanted to do. 


This little incident reveals: a fundamental difference in interests—the grand 
mother desires to preserve the girl’s purity, whereas the girl longs for romance; the 
gentle permissive nature of a grandmother’s discipline; the grandmother's quick 
resort to deception. This short episode, which would have been lost in an abridged 
variant, vindicates Beckwith’s insistence on preserving the story “in 
dullness” (B295). 


all Its original 


2. In the tale of Puni-a-ka-i’a, the mother replaces the usual grandmother. The 
hero falls in love with a beautiful stranger attracted by a miraculous fish catch. The 
mother grants the hero’s request for permission to marry the girl even though sh 
does not expect the marriage to last ('5:157). 

3. Hale-mano’s grandmother has constantly helped during the many difh 
caused by his wife’s beauty and unfaithfulness. She shows the couple how to 
when the chief sends men to fetch the wife for his pleasure. Only after his fick] 
has deserted him and his grandmother has made five trips to try to persuade th 
to return does she rebuke him for loving so faithless a woman, but her rebuke 
of the gentlest that can be imagined, and is itself a poem: “/ Sitting on the bea 


lana,/ Looking up at the good things of the mountains,/ The rain 
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wind/ Enfolding the fronds of ti leaves,/ Lehua blossoms sit lovely in the quiet of 
Trueness./ There is no truth in dreams.” (F5:245) The hero is on the beach, the rain 
that looks so fine is the faithless wife of whom he has dreamed. 

A grandmother’s superior knowledge and skills are also shown in her advice to 
the hero on courting techniques (hula dancing is more effective than skill in fishing 
or farming, F'5:245), in her provision of magic objects such as a leaf that enables one 
to fast four months (F4:43), and in her instruction in taboos (F4:429). A common 
Polynesian motif, that of the old woman who cooks by the roadside and guides the 
hero, is also present in Hawaii (F4:599-605). 

The grandmother's jurisdiction extended theoretically into adult life, as illustrated 
above in the hero’s asking his mother’s permission to get married. In another story, 
Ka-welo, a married man, must ask his grandmother’s permission to go to the beach 
to investigate some shouts. The grandmother arbitrarily refuses permission. Instead 
of objecting, Ka-welo merely waits and goes to the beach next day when he again 
hears shouts (F5:7). 

Grandfather. The grandfather usually plays an insignificant role. He or a com 
parable figure were noted in only four of the published tales: 

1. In the tale of La’ie-i-ka-wai, a priest, who has suggested a successful ruse to his 
daughter whose husband had vowed to kill any female children she may bear, takes 
her newborn daughter to her grandmother, and (now that he has become a grand- 
father) disappears from the story (B349). 

2. The mother, acting as surrogate grandmother, permits her son to marry and 
collects gifts for the bride. “So does Nu'upia [the father ].” (F5:157) Even this seems 
a large role for a grandfather. Later the mother gives a land division and three houses 
to her son’s messengers. The father is not mentioned again, and the mother has com 
plete control of the property. 

3. An elderly couple arouse their enemy’s thirst by feeding him salted fish. When 
he jumps into a well to satisfy his thirst they throw stones at him. He frightens the 
old man away by threats, but the woman keeps on rolling in rocks and killing him. 
The old woman appears heroic, the old man a coward. Although the old couple are 
not grandparents, they may be taken to represent them. (F5:205) 

4. Only in the fragmental contracted tale of Hina-'ai-malama does the grandfather 
play a part of any importance. The grandfather cracks open the ocean floor so that 
his grandson may escape his father (F5:269). 

The only chief in the stories who is of importance in extreme old age is Ku-alri, 
who is unable to walk and is carried to the battlefield in a net. He, however, is a 
semihistoric figure; he does not figure as a grandfather, and no mention occurs here 
of his progeny (1'4:265). 

Father and son. Relationship between father and son in the tales is usually hostile. 
Some examples of conflict were given in the previous section. The harmonious en- 
tentes are found on examination either to be atypical or based on preference for one 
son at the expense of others (F 4:33, F5 :695, Malo 262). Conflict is absent in several 
tales in which father and son are not living together (F4:575-595, F5:11, Malo 262). 
In one story only, that about Paka’a and his son Ku, is there perfect father-son har 
mony. But Paka’a abdicates in Ku’s favor, as symbolized by giving him the named 
canoe paddle and the steering seat in the canoe (F5:79). The son continues to obey 
his father, but the two seem merged into a single character. The sources of father-son 
conflict are listed below, 
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Taboos broken by the son: stealing of taboo chicken; neglect of prayers (Malo 
244); neglect or violation of taboo sister (F5:267, 313); destruction of taboo insignia 
(F5:271). The son's destruction of food (F5:277) and urination in food (F5:171). 
The son teases father by sleeping in the face of battle (F4:411). The adopted son be 
trays his father in order to pay a debt of hospitality (F5:63-65). Anger of a son trans- 
formed into a pig because his father does not recognize him (F5:355). A father steals 
his son’s wife (F5:461-463). 

That in all but the last conflict the son should appear in the wrong is in keeping 
with the mischievous character of the future chief. The Hawaiian audience ap 
parently admired the hero for not obeying the taboos, 

The same pattern is followed in the relationships of a youth with his stepfather 
or his foster father, who are frequent in the tales, and of an adult with his adopted 
father (ketki ho’okama, F5:303). 

Father and daughter. The relations between father and daughter are likewise hos 
tile, except when the daughter is a favorite (punahele). (This strong tie supersedes 
any other relationship. The favorite can be refused nothing. Favorite daughters are 
described in F5:267 and 391.) The conflicts between father and daughter most fre- 
quently concern the daughter’s desire to marry a socially inappropriate male (F5:193, 
313, 389; Green 170). In one of these incidents the father disgraces the girl by 
stripping her nude; in another he kills the undesired suitors. 

A slight incident that reveals contrasting attitudes of mother and father to daugh- 
ter concerns the return home of a married daughter. The mother greets her with con 
ventional weeping of affection, but the father merely delivers a tirade about her un 
manly husband, whom he likens to a plover, a sandpiper, and a banana stalk (F5:23). 

Mother and children. Mothers play such insignificant roles in the tales that scant 
details are available. Some have been mentioned, as the mother who fulfills the 
grandmother role and the mother who greets her daughter with affectionate weeping. 
Stronger evidence of affection is shown by a mother and aunt, who preserve for years 
a mysterious hand of a son believed killed by a shark, and who journey from one 
end of the Hawaiian chain to the other to be with another son who is to be sacrificed 
(F4:157). Hostile relationships occur between Hina and her two sons who want her 
to leave her lover, perhaps because of jealousy. Her bird attendants attack one son, 
but the other son, who has the powel! of stretching his body, forces the mother to 
leave her lover and return to the father (P4:449, Mglo-227) 

Brothers. That respect is due the first-born babther is expressed in this saying 
Nana 1 wawaele t ke ala, ma hope aku kakou ‘heal or she] opened the path, we fol 
lowed.’ This superiority is explicitly stated in the ‘Ka-welo story: “’Ai-kanaka is an 
older brother and master to them. All that ’Ai-kanaka says, they obey, whether string 
ing leis or anything else, they do not refuse but just agree.” (F5:5) The younger 
brothers and cousins are soon in competition, however, and Ka-welo defeats them in 
kite-flying, in riding rapids, and in wrestling. The humiliated older boys go weeping 
to tell their grandmother that Ka-welo has stoned them. The common pattern of 
rebellion of the younger against the power of the older brother is comparable to re 


bellion against the father and the taboos. Other examples of fraternal strife follow 


; 


Sex: Ka-welo falls in love with the wives of his older brother, and his father helps 
him win them (F5:695). 


Jealousy of father’s favors: 'Au-kele (F 4:35), the youngest of eleven sons, his 
father’s favorite and acknowledged heir, is hated by all the brothers except one, and 
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they try to kill him. Kila’s four older brothers who hate him because he is to become 
their father’s heir abandon him at Wai-pi’o (F4:135). 
Political rivalry: Hakau, who inherits his father’s kingdom, taunts his rival half- 


brother, "Umi, because his mother is not of royal birth, and expels him. "Umi is soon 


surrounded by scheming priests, trusted favorites, and a great army. When Hakau 
is tricked and brutally murdered ’Umi gets the kingdom (F4:205). 

Refusal to give service: The younger brother was expected to serve the older. 
When Pipi-akea refuses to serve kava and chicken, his older brother hits him with 
a checkerboard until the blood pours forth, and Pipi then performs the expected 
service (F4:333, F5:439). 

Other examples of fraternal strife are F4:237-247, 449; F5:177-181, 365. 

The youngest sibling in the family, known as pokr’t, was sometimes treated as a 
favorite. Ka-welo speaks of his younger brother affectionately as “little Ka-malama, 
my poki'r” (F5:33). 

Brother and sister. Just as the older brother seems identified in the stories with the 
hated father, so the sister appears identified with the helpful, magic-working grand 
mother. The Hale-mano romance, for instance (F5:229-263), has three sets of helpful 
sisters. The hero, having died of love sickness, is resuscitated when his sister sing 
this chant: “I sit weeping for my brother, / My brother of the forested uplands, / 
His perhaps is the soul in the wet forest, / Sitting there in the face of the cloud-with 
portent. / Lost in the dark skies, my guide, / Alas for my beloved / My guide of the 
eight seas, / Here I am, your companion, live! / Eat food, gird on a loincloth, live!” 
(F5:245) After the resuscitation the sister finds the sweetheart, manages her abduc 
tion, again resuscitates her brother after the wife is faithless and he dies again of 
grief, and finally advises him on courting techniques. A second sister in this story is 
so devoted to her younger brother that “not one request does she refuse, she can only 
agree to everything her brother says, not refusing, from big things to tiny things” 
(F5:233). A third example in this story is a sister who is sent as courting emissary. 

Other examples of sisterly devotion are in F4:483 and PH xi; a brother sacrifices 
his life for his sister in Green 125; see also Green 151. 


ETHNOGRAPHY 


Grandparents. Pukui has stated very clearly that the first-born child of each sex 
was usually raised by the grandparents.** She was herself raised by her grandmother, 
and is now raising her own eldest grandson. Almost any Hawaiian today can name 
persons raised by grandparents, and four examples occur immediately to my mind. 
Slight evidence, however, has been noted in the culture*® for the weak position of the 
grandfather in the tales, and Pukui denies that the grandfather was unimportant. A 
correlation may exist between functional value to the society and importance in the 
tales. The male no longer has societal value after his sporting, fighting, and begetting 
days are over. The woman, on the other hand, has the important function of raising 
the grandchildren after her sexual activities are over. Her feminine skill of caring for 
children is extended to include manipulation of magic. Likewise, the greater lon 
gevity of females may partially explain their dominance in the old-age group. 

No evidence has been noted in the ethnography that the grandmother’s complete 
jurisdiction extends into adult life, as shown in the tales. This hypothesis merits 
checking; I have heard Hawaiian parents giving orders rather summarily to mar 
ried children. 
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Siblings. Malo states that the younger brother was subject to the older brother 
(Malo 68). This superiority may have been in part due to likelihood of nobler blood. 
Malo remarks that the younger son may be offspring of the chief and a second wife 
of lower rank (Malo 55). The first wife was often chosen because of her high rank. 
That the older son was the theoretical heir to the title and properties may account 
for some of the rivalry found in the stories. Further, if one son were a pampered 
punahele favorite, the other siblings’ jealously is understandable. The Kamakau his 
tory refers to feuds between brothers that were conflicts for power and echo the 
rivalries shown in the tales. 

The sister’s helpfulness to the brother seems not noted in the ethnography, except 
that it was known that the sister often took care of younger brothers. 

Correlation of kinship terms with the findings. As some of the Hawaiian kinship 
terms may be traced back to Proto-Polynesian time and even to Proto-Malayo 
Polynesian time, they are a heritage from the past and cannot be said to reflect purely 
Hawatan custom. However, they did not conflict with Hawaiian culture at the time 
of the tales. (As they do conflict with the present Americanized culture, the English 
terms brother, sister, mama, papa, and uncle have been borrowed.) This brief discus 
sion will be concerned with 1. sibling terms and 2. grandparent-grandchild terms. 

1. The three sibling terms named earlier refer to older and younger siblings of 
the same sex, and sister of a male. A fourth term is for brother of a female. Each of 
the four terms shows sex in relationship to the speaker, but relative age only of the 
sibling of the speaker’s sex. Thus the older brother's special position of authority with 
respect to siblings of the same sex, found of importance in both tales and culture, is 
reflected in the language. Whether the sibling of opposite sex is older or younger 
seems relatively unimportant in the culture, and certainly was unimportant in the 
tales, and is not shown by a special kinship term. 

2. The terms for grandparent-grandchild are of more recent origin and perhaps 
come closer to mirroring Hawaiian culture, although not as close as they would be 
if the terms were confined to Hawaiian. They show clearly the close relationship of 
grandparent and grandchild at the expense of parent. The elem nt puna “spring, 
source’ is in the word for grandparent ku-puna, and in the word for grandchild 
mo'o-puna. Kupuna may represent a shortening by haplology of kupu ‘to grow,’ plus 
puna ‘source, kupuna meaning literally the “source of growth.” Mo’o means “succe 
sion.” Mo’o-puna is “a succession of the source.” The element puna is held in com 


mon and occurs also in the term puna-dlua ‘shared spouse,’ and in the term puna-hele 


‘favorite individual’; the morpheme hele may be cognate with Tahitian here ‘be 


loved.’ Thus four institutions united by particular affection—grandparent, grandchild, 
shared spouse, and fave rite all contain the clement pund. s| he term tor pa ent,” 
on the other hand, is makua ‘mature, older,’ and is unrelated to the other four some 
what re lated terms. 

A correlation further eXISts between kinship terms conta 1g reteren 
and the quality of the relationships. Age is referred to in the terms for 
(makua ‘older’). for “older sibling of the same sex” (kathkua’ana), and for 
sibling of the same sex” (Karkaina). Antagonism was noted in the tal 
males in these relationships. J he feeling to younyer sibling ol either scx, howevel 
theoretically one ol alle tions the younger sibling iS the pokrs, the be loved baby lor 
whom the older youngster cared. Age is not referred to in the terms for grandparent, 


® 


grand hild, mal ’s sister (hatkuahine ), and female's brother (/ ukunane) 
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sions were noted between males or females in these relationships, but mutual affection 
and help. 

In conclusion, the ethnography incompletely describes interpersonal relations, and 
the tales are valuable for their vivid portrayal. They reveal, startlingly, certain re- 
lationships, some of which are corroborated by the ethnography and some of which 
are not. Data mostly corroborated by ethnography include: grandmothers usually raise 
the chiefly children; brothers are aggressive rivals often in open conflict; brother and 
sister are mutually devoted and helpful, the sister usually rendering the greater aid 
in the tales because of superior magic. Mythological findings not directly corroborated 


by the ethnography include: avoidance of overt clashes between grandmother and 


child, usually by the grandmother’s submission; prolonging of the grandmother’s 
jurisdiction into adulthood; insignificance and unimportance of the grandfather; 
conflicts of the father with his son about his mischief and breaking of taboos, and 
with his daughter about her unwillingness to marry his political choice of a mate. 

The mythology thus reveals dramatically and vividly the interrelationships of 
members of a family. The results are clear and unequivocal, perhaps exaggeratedly 
so, Some of the interesting findings are not yet corroborated by the ethnography. 
Those that are appear often much more clearly in the tales than in the ethnography. 
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Hawai)” [mimeo, n.d.|; George Vancouver, 4 Vo e of Discovery to the North Pacific Ocean 
and Round the World, Il (London, 1801), 2° 8: William Drake Westervelt, “Old Hawaiian 
Games in Honolulu,” Mid-Pacific Magazine, XII (1916), 345-34 


N. 20, 1942, p. 376. See also George P. Murdock, Social Structure (D 


} 


* Margaret Mead in Coming of Age in Sam New York, 1928) sug s a similar situation 
in Samoa some thirty years ago ‘- | 194) “old women are usually more of a 


power within the household tha ¢ old met ¢ s comparable is Kardiner’s comment that 


the status of the Comanche n “d } ly” once Vv long i to fight (Abram 


Kardiner, The Psycholo 


University of Hawau 


Honolulu, Hawaun 








NOTES & QUERIES 
— MA 


“Raw Heap anp Bioopy Bones”: 








The interesting discussion of this curious and some- 
what obscure mythical figure in Vance Randolph, The Devil’s Pretty Daughter (New York, 
1955), pp- 171-172, suggests the age of the tradition. A few additional references may help 
to fill out a gruesome picture. I suspect that this figure is only a specter to frighten children 
and that no traditional story about it ever existed, Looking for such a story may perhaps 
be like looking for a story to explain “The sandman is coming” as a phrase addressed to a 
sleepy child. Much the same opinion is suggested by M. R. James (Collected Ghost Stories 
| London, 1948], p. 588): “We hear, indeed, of sheeted spectres with saucer eyes, and 
still more intriguing—of ‘Rawhead and Bloody Bones . .. ,) but the context of these shock 
ing images eludes us.” 

The tradition is an old one. In the New English Dictionary (NED, Raw-head—later 
references to the NED are to this place, unless otherwise indicated ), the quotation “Written 
by our faithful Secretaryes, Hobgoblin, Rawhed, and Bloody-bone” from the play Wyil the 
Deuyll (c. 1550), which has been ascribed to Gascoigne, is perhaps ambiguous. As it stands, 
three figures seem to be mentioned, but Raw Head and Bloody Bones is usually a single 
specter. The quotation of this passage in NED, Bloody-bones, omits “Rawhed.” A similar 
ambiguity is found in an allusion in a play called The Bugbears written in 1564 or 1565: 
“Rawhead, & bloudibone the ouglie” (B. J. Whiting, Proverbs in the Earlier English 
Drama |Cambridge, Mass., 1938], p. 360, No. 797). Here a single figure is probably meant. 
John Florio has a single figure in mind in his Caccianemico (1598) when he writes, “a 
bragging cracking boaster, a bugbeare, a rawe-flesh and bloodie-bone” (NED, Rawflesh). 
According to a quotation from 1593, “So many men as were in lerusalem, so many pale 
raw-bone ghosts you would haue thought you had seene” (NED, Raw-bone), the con 
ception seems to have been familiarly used in Elizabethan times. Further evidence of the 
popularity of the theme is found in John Florio, 4 Worlde of Wordes (1611): “Imaginarie 
ghosts that Nurces fray their children with to make them leaue crying, as we say bughbeares 
or raw-head and bloody bones,” and in John Fletcher and Philip Massinger, The Proph- 
etess, 1V:v (1622): “But now I look like bloody Bone, and raw head, to fright Children.” 
These references I take from M. P. Tilley, 4 Dictionary of the Proverbs in England in the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries (Ann Arbor, 1950), R 35. The Oxford Dictionary of 
English Proverbs, 2nd ed. (Oxford, 1948), p. 533, quotes the Florio passage from an edi 
tion of 1598, reading “spirits” for “ghosts.” 

Contemporary with these instances of the tradition is an allusion in Beaumont and 
Fletcher, The Woman-Hater, Whi: “Are you Millains Generall, that great bugbear bloody 
bones, at whose name all women, from the Lady to the Laundress, shake like a cold fit?” 
(Works |Cambridge, Eng., 1912], X, ror). “Most people are agast at them, like children 
at Raw-head and Bloody-bones,” which the NED cites from 1659, is again an allusion to 
a single specter. A little later (about 1676, published in 1684), John Oldham writes in a 
“Character of a Certain Ugly Old P——”: “In Yorkshire (‘tis reported) they make of his 
Name instead of Raw-Head and Bloody-bones to fright Children” (quoted from Hunting 
ton Brown, Rabelais in English Literature {Cambridge, Mass., 1933], p. 228). In his note 
on Randolph’s Ozark story Herbert Halpert finds that Samuel Butler in Hudibras (1678) 
“speaks of not one but two figures,” but this is an unusual variation with hardly any indi 
putable parallel. Butler may be using the plural rather than implying two figures. He cites 
Bloody-bones aloae in 1680 (see NED, Bloody-bones). In a translation of the fifth satire 
of Persius (1693) John Dryden writes, “Hence draw thy theme, and to the stage permit 
Raw-head and bloody bones, and hands and feet, / Ragousts for Tereus or Thyestes drest.” 
These words are to be understood literally and also as an allusion to the specter, In the 

(Continued on page 175) 
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SOME WELLERISMS FROM KENTUCKY 
AND TENNESSEE 


By Hersert Harrerr 


OLLECTIONS of Wellerisms from oral tradition in the United States are 

still noticeably lacking,’ although several other proverbial forms have begun 

to receive considerable attention. This small collection from Kentucky and 
Tennessee, with a sprinkling from a dozen other states (Alabama, Arkansas, Cali 
fornia, Illinois, Michigan, Missouri, Nevada, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, 
Ohio, and Texas) may help to stimulate the publication of Wellerisms from other 
regions. 

These examples were secured during the past seven years, chiefly from students 
at Murray State College. My folklore students contributed the most; a few came 
from students in other courses, from student typists in the department office, and 
from my colleagues. The largest group was collected by one of my former folklore 
students from his high school students at Maury City, Tennessee.? 

The scarcity of collections of Wellerisms may be partly explained, if my experience 
in West Kentucky serves as any criterion, by the fact that very few individuals know 
more than three. Many of my students, including some who turned in proverbs by 
the dozen and proverbial comparisons by the score, kne Ww not more than one or two 
Wellerisms. otten none. Yet the fact that two stuck nts did know five or six suyygests 
the possibility that, like Marchen, Wellerisms in America may flourish especially in a 
few family traditions. This posssibility is strengthened, to my mind, by the fact that 
in several instances a Wellerism is associated in the contributor’s mind with one in 
dividual, usually a close relative, with whom it is a standard remark. 

Since Archer Taylor, to whom we owe the best description and discussion 
of the Wellerism,’ plan’s to edit a collection of them, I shall limit my remarks to a 
few observations on the group given below. Taylor has stated (The Proverb, p. 216) 
that “only a few Wellerisms enjoy a wide [international | currency.” Out of curiosity 
I went through a Scottish proverb collection which happened to have fifty Weller 


isms,* slightly less than the number presented here, and found only two parallels 
Two standard English proverb dictionaries provided only an additional pair of 
parallels, plus Variants of the two Scottish ones. Since I have not seen tl largest 
English collection of Wellerisms,’ it would be ra h to do more than guess that mal 


of those given below are of American origin. 
Proper names are fairly common as the speakers in the English and Scottish col 
On 


the other hand, animal and insect speakers appear to be slightly more common in 


lections of We llerisms; their abse nce from this American group 1s worth notin; 


the American than in the British collections which I have seen. 
One group worthy of special attention is that in which the blind man “sees” and 


the dumb one ~ Sp aks.” (See No. 29 ff.) These seem to be related to an internationally 
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known “lying tale.” Since I am at work on a study of lying songs and tales, 1 am 
omitting most of such references at this time.® Another internationally-known Weller- 
ism of more limited range is No. 54. 

Another group that should be mentioned consists of those which are based on, 
or incorporate ordinary proverbs, e.g., Nos. 4, 18, 21, 22. As Taylor has observed: 
“Obviously the proverb is older than the Wellerism, for part of the humor arises from 
the presence of a sober proverb in such surroundings.” ? 

Puns are conspicuous in this collection. They were common in the many Weller- 
isms or Yankeeisms in the nineteenth-century American humorous journals.” This 
pattern in present-day Wellerisms may well have been set by the humorous maga 
zines, but I have found few actual parallels. 

/ 
and the dog’s bark. Other puns are on a variety of conventional phrases. For example, 
“Just consider the source” (No. 26) is a consolatory remark offered to one who must 
swallow an insult, but “It’s killing me” (No. 52) is a conventional expression mean 


The puns are of different kinds. Nos. 7 and 8 involve merely a pun on “rough” 


¥ 


ing “It [a pin, a thorn, a situation| is causing me great annoyance.” 

The relative scarcity of obscene Wellerisms, or of those with double entendre in 
this collection (there are perhaps half a dozen), is surprising, especially since the 
Wellerism is notably hospitable to humor of that type. Since other proverbial ma 
terials collected from the same students show no lack of a healthy earthiness, its ab- 
sence, I suspect, is indicative only of the Wellerism’s lack of popularity. 

From my own observation and from incidental remarks made by my students, it 
is apparent that many Wellerisms, especially some of the more common ones (e.g., 
Nos, 21, 22, 29, §7 f.), most frequently function as stock conventional phrases. Usually 
they are meant to be mildly humorous. Some are used as a form of self-deprecation, 
either real or assumed. A few seem intended either to shock or to startle the hearer. 
Unfortunately I have no student comments on any in this last category. The adult 
contributor of No. 21 A (2) stressed that the man who used it was very religious and 
not given to bad language; this Wellerism was merely a standard remark called up 
by a regularly recurring situation, apparently very much as in No, 2. Still othes 
Wellerisms on which I have comments (e.g., Nos. 42 and 50), seem in each case to 
be an individual’s semi-automatic retort to some conversational stock phrase. 

Although most Wellerisms now seem to function as stock remarks, it seems safe 
i 


assume that originally they were meant to be unconventional phrases called up by 
some stock remark in conventional social speech, or used in a stock situation where 
a conventional social remark would be appropriate. They were intended to be funny. 
Part of the verbal pattern of the Wellerism is its use of proverbs, or of other kinds 
of conventional phrases, in unconventional settings. By a neat twist, part of the 
function of the Wellerism is its use as an unconventional remark in a conventional 
setting. 

For proverbial materials, the reference value of an alphabetical arrangment by a 
key word is obvious. Although the listing in this collection, which treats the speaker 
as the key word in each Wellerism, would probably not be advisable for a dictionary, 
I believe it will be more useful for other coilectors than a listing by the first noun or 
by a key phrase. I have not held to the arrangement too rigorously; where, as in Nos. 
21 and 22, there are obvious variations of one general pattern, I have grouped 
variants together. In Nos. 41 to 48, where the speaker and opening formulas are 
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nearly identical, the verb in the dependent clause has been used as the key word. 

The provenience ot each Wellerism 1S noted in parentheses following the item. 
Where identical texts have been reported from different counties, all the latter are 
listed linked by “and” and followed by a semicolon or the closed parenthesis. Counties 
listed to the right of the se micolon always show the provenience of a textual varian 
Thus in No. 39, the form “deaf wife” was reported only from Dyer County, Tennes 
See: the fe rm “deaf and dumb wife” Was reported from both Marshall and Casey 
Counties, Kentucky. 

The few Wellerisms in this collection that are especially common show many 
minor variations in wording. Though this phenomenon is not unexpected, it seems 
sufficiently significant to justify including all variants. 

1. “That’s one way of looking at it,” said the ant (variant—monkey) as he sat down on 
the mirror. (Dyer Co., Tenn.) 

2. Dad would be lying on the floor, reading a newspaper after lunch. He would say 
loudly, “Well, as the little boy says, ‘This ain't buying the baby no dress, nor m«e nding 


| 


the one she’s yot on.’ w Th it Was alWays a sign il for everyone to start back to the hel 
(Caldwell and Trigg Counties, Ky.) 
3. “This is the end,” said the little boy as his pants fell off. (Calloway Co., Ky.) 
4. “Everyone to their own taste,” as the cow said when she rolled in the pig pen. (Mé 
Nairy Co., Tenn.) (Compare No. 22 D.) 
“That is beautiful but gaudy,” said the devil when he painted the tip of his tail pea 


green.!” (Carroll and Monroe Counties, Tenn.) 


1 


6. As the little dog said when the train cut off his tail, “That ruined my waggin’, 
[wagon| (Graves Co., Ky.) 

>. “Ruff! Ruff!” [Rough] said the dog when he sat on the gravel. (Hopkins Co., Ky.) 

8. “Rough!” said the little dog as he slid on (var.—across) the sandpaper. (Green Ce 
Ky.; Corbin, Ky.) 

g. “Tl take your part,” said the dog as he stole the cat’s dinner.'! (Green Co., Ky.) 

10. “This is the end,” said the dog’s tail to the dog’s head. (Weakley Co., Tenn.) 


ri. “Hell fire!” shouted the Duchess as she jumped out the window with a cigar in het 
mouth. (Heard at Univ. of Alabama in 1939.) 

12. “They won't be big now,” said the elephant as his ears were clipped. (Var.—when 
they cut off his ears: as the y trimmed his ears ) (Croc kett Co . Tenn ) 

13. “De-lighted!” cried the firefly as she hit a live wire. (Hickman Co., Ky.) 

14. A. “De-lighted, no end,” said the firefly as he backed into the electric fan. (Marshall 
Co., Tenn.) 
B. “De-lighted, no end,” said the lightning bug as he backed into the fan. (McCracken 
Co., Ky.) 

15. “I spe k?* not,” said the fly when he climbed on the ceiling, (Var.—as he climbed up 
the wall.) (Crockett Co., Tenn.) 

16. “I spect!? so,” said the fly as he crawled up the window pane, (Crockett Co., Tenn.) 

17. “What's next?” said the frog when his tail popped off 1S (Green Co., Ky.) 

18. “Well, if it isn’t one thing it’s another,” said the girl when her nose began to bleed 
(Graves Co., Ky.) 

19. “I’m cutting quite a figure,” said the chorus girl as she sat down on a piece of glas 
(Henry Co., Tenn.) 

20. As the one-armed lady laid down her ax, she said, “You will never corner me in the 
roundhouse.” (Asbury Park, N. J.) 

21. A.(1) “Every little bit helps,” said the old lady as (var.—as the old lady said when) 
she p—d in the sea. (Fulton Co., Ky.; Caldwell and Lyon Counties, Ky.); (2) “Every 
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little bit helps,” as the old lady said when she p—d in the ocean to help drown her 
husband. (Iroquois Co., Ill.) (Contributor’s comment: “Speaker was a carpenter, and 
when he needed a little extra piece to finish something, he’d say this. He used very 
little obscenity in his ordinary speech.” ) 

B. “Every little bit helps,” as the old woman said when she spit in the cistern, (Callo- 
way Co., Ky.) 

C. “Every little bit helps,” said the old woman as she spat in the sea.'4 (Green Co., Ky.) 

22. A. “To each his own fancy,” said the old lady as she kissed the cow. (Reno, Nevada.) 
B.(1) “Every feller to his own notion,” said the old lady as she kissed her cow.’® 
(Fulton and Graves Counties, Ky.); (2) “Everyone to their own notion,” as the old 
woman said when she kissed the cow.’® (Calloway and Livingston Counties, Ky.) 

C. “There’s no accounting for tastes,” said the old maid (var—old woman) as she 
kissed the cow.!? (Marshall Co., Tenn.; Jefferson Co., Ky.) 

D.(1) “Everyone to his taste,” as the old Jady said when she kissed the cow. (Caldwell 
Co., Ky.); (2) “Everyone to his own taste,” said the old lady when she kissed the cow. 
(Graves Co., Ky.); (3) “Everyone to his own (their own) taste,” said the old maid 
(old woman) when (as) she kissed the cow. (Dyer Co., Tenn.; Henry Co., Tenn.); 
(4) “Everyone to his own taste,” as the old woman said when (var.—said the old 
woman as) she kissed the (her) cow. (McCracken Co., Ky.; Graves Co., Ky.); (5) 
“Everyone according to his own taste,” said the man when he kissed the cow.'* (Callo 
way Co., Ky.) 

23. “Hurrah!” shouted the old maid as she jumped out the window. (Lawrence Co., 
Tenn.) 

24. A. “Hurrah!” shouted the old maid as she waved her wooden leg. (Marshall Co., Ky.) 
B. “Hurrah!” as the old maid shouted waving her wooden leg. (Marshall Co., Ky.) 

25. “I'll hit the ground soon,” said the man when he fell off of the top of the barn. 
(Crockett Co., Tenn.) 

26. “Just consider the source,” said the man who was kicked by a mule. (Calloway Co., 
Ky.) 

27. “I got the point,” said the man as he pulled the hornet off his neck. (Lawrence Co., 
Tenn.) 

28. “I have a pressing engagement,’ said the man as he took his pants to the cleaners. 
(Calloway Co., Ky.) 

29. A. “I see,” said the blind man.'® (Reported as common in western Kentucky, New 
York City, Michigan, California, etc.) (A Graves Co., Ky. contributor comments: 
“Used when you don’t understand what someone is explaining to you, although you 
should.” ) 

B. “Now I see,” says the blind man, (Owensboro, Ky.) 

30. “I see,” said the blind man who couldn’t talk. (Green Co., Ky.) 

31. “I see,” says the blind man. “You lie,” says the beggar. (Calloway Co., Ky.) 

32. “I see,” said the blind man. “You're a liar!” said the dumb. (New York City, N. Y.) 

33. “I see,” said the blind man to his deaf son; and his dumb son replied, “You're a liar!” 
(Calloway and Webster Counties, Ky.) 

34. “I see,” said the blind man to his deaf daughter. (Calloway Co., Ky. and Eastland 
Co., Texas) 

35. “I see,” said the blind man to his deaf and dumb daughter who was knitting socks 
for her dead husband. (Heard in high school, Haleyville, Ala.) 

36. “I see,” said the blind man to his deaf daughter as she turned off the television set. 
(McCracken Co., Ky.) (“Used when you understand a certain point.’’) 

37. “I see,” said the blind man to his deaf daughter walking down a blind alley. (Bronx 


Co, BN: 7. BM. Y.) 
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“T see,” said the blind man talking to his deaf sister over a disconnected telephone. 
(Jefferson Co., Mo.) (“Used when you didn’t quite understand something.’ ) 

“T see,” said the blind man to his deaf wife (var.—deaf and dumb wife). (Dyer Co., 
Tenn.; Marshall and Casey Counties, Ky.) (The Dyer Co. contributor comments: 
Said when you don’t understand an explanation.” ) 

“IT see,” said the blind man as he was talking to the deaf and dumb woman, (Wayne 
Co., Mo.) 

A. “Oh, I see,” said the blind man after he had fallen into the ditch. (Calloway Co., 
Ky.) 

B. “I see,” said the blind man as he fell over the steam shovel. (Calloway and Carlisle 
Counties, Ky.) 

C. “I see,” said the blind man as he fell in the well. (Marshall and Christian Counties, 
Ky.) 

“I see!” cried the blind man as he peeped through the hole in graridpa’s wooden leg. 
(Washington Co., Ohio) (Contributor’s comment: “I’ve heard my grandfather say 
this in fun. He mostly said it to me when I would say: ‘I see.’ ”’) 

A. “I see,” said the blind man as he picked up (var.—who picked up) his hammer and 
saw.” (Graves, Lyon and Jefferson Counties, Ky. and Southgate, Calif.; McCracken 
Co., Ky.) (The Jefferson Co, contributor comments: “Said when a person finally 
catches on.’’) 

B. “I see,” said the blind man to his deaf daughter as he picked up his hammer and 
saw. (Bronx Co., N. Y. C., N. Y.) 

“T see,” said the blind man as he ran down the hill backwards. (Calloway Co., Ky.) 
“T see,” said the blind man as he spit through the knot hole in his wooden leg. (Lyon 
Co., Ky.) 

“See?” said the blind man as he stumbled over his own feet. (McCracken Co., Ky.) 
“T see,” said the blind man as he threw away his glasses. (McCracken Co., Ky.) 

“IT see,” said the blind man as he walked into the wall. (Calloway Co., Ky.) 

“Tet me see,” said the blind man when they led him across the street.*! (Crockett Co., 
Tenn.) 

Like the old blind man said, “There’s no sea to it; it’s all dry land.” (Calloway Co., 
Ky.) (Contributor’s comment: “Used by my mother in answer to the question, ‘Do 
you see?’’”’) 

As the crazy man said, “I must be off.” (Champaign, Ill.) (Used as a humorous 
apology for leaving a casual conversation. ) 

The dead man rose up and said, “It’s killing me!” (Livingston Co., Ky. and Henry 
Co., Tenn.) 

“He’s not stubborn, he yust don't vive a damn,” as the old man said as he built a fire 
under his mule and the mule still wouldn’t move. (Carteret Co., N.C.) 

“I punish my wife with good words,” said the old man as he threw the Bible at his 
wife.** (Graves and McCracken Counties, Ky. [one text].) 

“Well, well,” said the old man of England when he swallowed the broad ax and picked 


up the smoothing iron, (Graves Co., Ky.) ( ontributor’s comment: “Heard only in 
my family.) 

As the monkey said when. he backed into the cactus, “That's the end of my tale” 
{tail }.24 (Taylor Co., Ky.) 

A. “It ain’t as long as it has been,” said the monkey when the lawn mower cut off 
his tail. (Graves Co., Ky.) 

B. “It won't be long as it has been,” said the monkey as (var.—when) he cut off his 
tail. (Graves Co., Ky.; Green Co., Ky.) (The Graves Co. contributor comments: “We 
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used this to say that the time was almost gone, especially if we were working and 
anxious for the time to pass.” ) 

58. A. “Can’t be long now,” 
(Hickman Co., Ky.) 
B.(1) “It won't be long now!” as the monkey said when (var.—said the monkey 
he backed into the lawn mower. (Caldwell Co., Ky.; Clay Co., Ark.); 


said the monkey after he backed into the lawn mower. 


as) 
aa 


(2) “It won't 
be long now,” said the monkey when he caught his tail in (var. 


when he got his 
tail cut off in) the lawn mower. (Dyer Co., Tenn.; Crockett Co., Tenn.); (3) The 
monkey said when he got his tail caught in the lawn mower, “Tt won't be long now.” 
(Crockett Co., Tenn.) 
C. “It won't be long now,” said the monkey when he cut off his tail (vars.—when he 
cut his tail off; when he got his tai] cut off; when they cut off his tail.)*4 (Obion Co., 
Tenn.; all vars. from Crockett Co., Tenn.) 

59. “They’re off!” cried the monkey as he backed into the lawn mower.** (Carroll Co., 
Tenn.) 

60. “Hee Haw!” said the mule as the straw tckled hiv upper lip. (Carlisle Co., Ky.) 

61. “I can hardly walk,” said the feeble old woman as she ran out of the house 
mouse. (Crockett Co., Tenn.) 


from a 


62. “You're intirely welcome, sor!’ as the widdy-woman said when the circus clown 
kissed her. (Marshall Co., Ky.) 


NOTES 


‘In recent years B. J. Whiting, C. Grant Loomis and others have documented the popularity 
of the Wellerism or “Yankeecism” in nineteenth century American humor. For references to these 
and other studies, see Archer Taylor, “A Bibliographical Note on Wellerisms,” /AF, LXV (19 
420-421. 

* Ewing Jackson contributed fifteen Crockett Co., Tenn., texts from his high schoo] student: 
Lucille S. Mitchell recalled six from Green Co., Ky.; Julia F. May, five from Dyer Co., Tenn 
Juanita Canter, four from Graves Co., Ky.; three each came from: Dorothy Asher, Edwin ¢ 
Larson, Lillian Lowry, and the late Alma Pentecost; two apiece from: Romelia Hooks Adams, 
James F. Hopkins, Virginia Jo Hurdle, Mary C. Long, Daniel Murphy, Zuaneta Phelps, J. ¢ 
Smith, Martha B. Strayhorn, Nancy L. Taylor, and Dixie Willoughby; single items from: Virgil 
Adams, Orval Austin, Lucille Barron, Lon Carter Barton, Kay Campbell, Jim Carter, Robert 
Claycomb, Thelma Combs, Edna Copeland, Thomas M. Davis, Horace R. Derrington, Oneida 
Ford, Esther R. Frederick, Gloria Gainey, Jacqueline Gardner, Elizabeth Giutting, Jim Godse. 
Frank Haviland, Julie Hawkins, Juanita Jones, Dorothy Lamb, Sara Lester, Rita McGrew, Dove 
Anna McNabb, Lacy Mitchell, Jean M Ms 2 


hOoore, 


L)s 


sarvin 


Nance, Kenneth Park, Bob Petrie, Donna 


Phillips, Deloris Powless, Don Prince, Betty Robertson, L. D. Siler, Billy Smith, James Taylor, 
Margaret Tarry, Ruth D. Thomas, Cofheld Vance, C. D. Walker, (Miss) Gene Warren, Curt 
Watts, John Westbrook, Charlene Whit , Marian Williamson, Anne Wood, Hensley ¢ Wood 
bridge 


§ The Proverb (Cambridge, 1931), py 


PPp- 200-220 
* Alexander Hislop, The Proverbs of Scotland (Glasgow, 1862). Wellerisms are on pp. 1, 2, 
31, 46, 51, §5(2), 66, 70, 73, 109, 110, 114, 117, 119, 121, 126, 128, 129, 133, 1 [a9, tad, 1a 
148, 159, 166(4), 169, 172, 185, 188(2), 189, Ig0, 192, 194, 196(2), 197, 202(2), 203, 2 ob, 
20 11. There are later, presumably enlarged, editions of Hislop which I have not seen 
Lean's Collectanea (Bristol, Eng., 1903), I, pp 11" cited as Lean. Archer Taylor ha 


very kindly supplied the citations to Lean which appear below, as well as about a dozen other 


references, chiefly American. His Lean citations do not cl 


inge my original statement 
®In notes 19-21 below I give 


American and British references only to versions of the Weller 
ism in which the blind man speaks of seeing. For some reference: 
riddle, see Arc her Taylor, “An Annotated Collection ot 


f Mongolian Riddles,” Transactions of the 
American Philosophical Soctety, XLIV, Part 3 (1954), p. 401, No. 821. Additional texts and ref- 


to forms of the “lying tale” or 
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erences are in the forthcoming study of Irish riddles by Hull and Taylor, Nos. 6of 
7 The Proverb, p. 220. Taylor called 


ny attention to thi group after examining my collection 
*See B. J. Whiting (and others), “The Study of Proverbs,” Modern Language Forum, XXIV 
(1939), 69 
’For these observations on the kinds of puns involved, I am indebted to Thomas A. Sebeok 
1° Cf. Taylor, Proverlt p. 210; G. L. Apperson, Enghsh Proverbs and Proverlial Phrases 
(London, 1929), 1 citation from Ruskin: “neat but not gaudy” etc.); Lean, p. 748 
(pea green, var ky blue); Elizabeth Mary Wright, Rustic Speech and Folk-Lore (Lond n, 
etc., 1913), p. 163; Harold W. Thompson, Body, Boots & Britc/ (Philadelphia, 194 


428 (1828 


ttch | I 
(Thompson publishes an excellent collection of Wellerisms from New York state on PI wd 
502.). Add: Flora H. Dann, “The Counties: Lore from Chautau jua County,” New York Folk 


lore Ouarterly, VIL (1951), 212 (“Neat but not gaudy,” as the monkey said when he painted hi 
la i 


tail blu Carl Withers, 4 Rocket in my Pocket (New York, 1948) p. 196 (said the monkey, 
painting his tail sky blue). In this and succeeding fn.. apy 


quotation marks merely retain the u ige of the original] sources. 


''Cf. Thompson, Britches, p. 501; C. Grant Loomis, “Traditional American Word Play 
Wellerisms or Yankeeisms,” Western Folklore. VII (1949), 26 

* Both “speck” and “spect” are commonly used for “expect” in Kentucky ind Tennessee 
colloquial 


Cf. Thompson, Britches, p. 501; Margaret M. Bryant, “The People’s Savings: How You ¢ 
Help Record Them,” New York Folklore Quarterly, 1 (1945), 

*# For a North Carolina text and British referen , see B. J. Whiting, editor, “Prover ind 
Proverbial Sayings,” in The Frank C. Brown Collection of North Caroli) Folkl dited by 
N. I. White and others (Durham, N. C.. 1952), I, 1 (Bit). See al 
lish and a French reference) 

Cf. Mary Jourdan Atkinson, “Familiar Sayings of Old Time Texat Publications of the 
Texas Folklore Socacety, V (16 a 

1 Allan M. Trout, who comes from Dyer ( 
Cou Journal, 2% July Id wo 
she kissed the cow. He has also used it varying the first part Every man to hi 


, 
Tenn., in his « inn, “Greeting Lowusulle 


1949, used } ervbody to | own notion the 


} ) } on 
(24 April 1950), and “Ever’body to their own notions” (27 Dec. 1950 
Ct. Bryant, New York Folklore Ouarterly, | 2 lso in Margaret M. Bryant Savings of 
the Masses: How You Can Help Preserve Them,” Southern Folhlor Quarterly, X (1946), 134 
'* Except for the items in the three preceding notes, the American t which I ha een 
in print are variants of the forms given in 1D). For a North Carolina text and references see 
Whiting, Brown Collection, 1, 441 (Man. 1 To these ! | 1}, Brites | 1 (As the 


Irishman said. Thompson notes there are several variants, and that 


New York State); L. W. Payne, Jr., “A Word List from East A Dial ‘ 


(1908), 22 Paul G. Brewster, “Folk ‘Savings’ from Indian Imerican St h, XIV (1929) 
268: Ruth Odell, “Nebra ka smart Saying Southern Folk re Ouarterl XII (1 4 1G J 
Hislop, Scotland p 8; B. J. Whiting A Handful of Re it Wellerism Irchiv fur das 
Studium der neucren Sprachen, CLXIX (192! (three er I give ! ! third 
has “kissed the pig’); Conrad Aiken, Blue | I (London, 1927), 1 (as the farmer said 
when he kissed the pig); Lean p. 743 (2 version 

Cf. Odell, Southern Folklore Ouarterly, XII, 191 | 


Cf. Marjorie M. Kimmerle, “A Method of Collecting and Classifying Folk § 
ern Folkloy , VI (1947), 2° 

The play on words in which the 
Wellerisms; but none, ex ept for the two preceding referet ' t paralle 
collection. Cf. Loomis, Western Folklore, VAIL, 1& ("I like to 
the policem in, etc.) Hislop, Scotland, p. 128 (1 would rather see th 


uid to 
P 
erson, English Proverbs, 1 4 (As on 


in hear tell o’t, as blind Pate 


a 
- 


} ) nother let's ch | 


| 1 I if it 1 oul 
selves); W. G. Smith, The Oxford Diction ry of Enelish Proverbs (2nd editi 

194%) IAS (That would I fain see, said blind George of Hollowe 22 (Let me cc, as 
the blind man said), p. §70 (Marry that I would see, quoth blind Hugh): Lean, pp 


on rev., Oxford, 


747, 752 
(“We'll say nothing, but we'll see,” as blind Pate said to his dog); T. Williamson, The Woods 


, 
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Colt (New York, 1933), p. 10 (Dang it, now I’m a-beginnin’ to see, as the blind feller 


time he fell in the kittle of soap.) [Ozarks]. Taylor adds from oral tradition: “Si, Si,” 
blind Mexican 


22 Taylor, Proverb, p. 21° 


says the 


said the 


gives a variant, and calls it German and Danish Add: Bryant, 
New York Folklore Ouarterly, 1, 53. (Bryant also published this text in Southern Folklore 
Quarterly, X, 134, and in her Proverbs And How To Collect Them (Publication of the Ameri 
can Dialect Society, No. 4 [1945], 22). 

28 Cf. Thompson, Britches, p. 502. 
24Cf, Kimmerle, Western Folklore, V1, 357 (as the lawnmower lopped off his tail) 
25 Cf, Brewster, American Speech, XIV, 268. 
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THE FIESTA OF SANTIAGO APOSTOL 
(ST. JAMES THE APOSTLE) IN 
LOIZA, PUERTO RICO 


By Ricarpo E. Aecria 


N any attempt to study the structure of present Puerto Rican society, problems 

which are always present in societies integrated by different cultural traditions 

are encountered. The basic origin of Puerto Rican society can be found in the 
transplanting of sixteenth century Spanish culture to the tropics. In the process of 
adaptation to their new environment, the colonizers absorbed, culturally and racially, 
the aboriginal population of the island, borrowing from this population those traits 
which were indispensable to their Antillean life. But in Puerto Rico, in contrast to 
what happened in other areas of America, the influence of the Indian culture was 
slight due to the rapid disintegration of the aboriginal society after contact with the 
Spaniards. 

A new component in the integration of Puerto Rican society was brought by the 
African Negroes, who during more than four centuries have been incorporated into 
the original society, enriching it with their cultural and racial contributions. In some 
regions of the island the Negroes, because of their numerical superiority, were able 
to maintain more features of their African culture which was continually renewed 
with the arrival of new cargoes of African slaves. The influence of the Negroes on 
Puerto Rican socicty 1S evident not only in the ethnic formation of the population, 
but also in its cultural integration. However, the process of acculturation was not 
uniform; in some regions Negro influence was slight while in others, especially in 
the coastal area, African culture got a strong grip. 

sy the nineteenth century Puerto Rican culture was a complex mosaic where, on 
a Hispanic base, characteristic features of the aboriginal and African cultures fused 
in varying degrees. Before the end of the century these different cultural components 
were harmoniously articulated, forming in Puerto Rico a culture of definite char 
acteristics. 

This society received the impact of a new and strange culture when the island 
was invaded and occupied by the North American forces during the Spanish Ameri 
can War. Political domination by the United States during the last fifty years is in 
great part responsible for the cultural change characteristic of present-day Puerto 
Rican society. Continually we observe the disappearance of old institutions whose 
existence was incompatible with the norms of life which North American culture 
imposes. In the same way, we see the ever-increasing incorporation of North Ameri 
can institutions into Puerto Rican society. 

Significantly, this culture change has not occurred simultaneously. ¢ 


‘ x with the 
same force, in all the communities of the island. As might be expected, those which 
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are more isolated from the cities have been the ones which have felt the cultural 
change later and to a lesser degree. 

In our attempt to study the integration of Puerto Rican culture and, specifically, 
the contribution of African culture, we wanted to initiate our research in a rather 
isolated Negro community. Considering the geographical smallness of Puerto Rico 
and its extreme density of population, the old village of Loiza and its environs 
offered us the best example of that type of community. In Lofza the ethno-social 
homogeneity of its inhabitants and the relative isolation in which they have lived 
has allowed the conservation and the articulation of a body of beliefs and customs 
which today characterize the village. These conditions, together with the antiquity 
of the village, make it possible to find the survival of old Hispano-Catholic practices 
as well as the persistence of African beliefs and customs, which have already dis 
appeared from other communities of the island. 

In the course of our research in Loiza we have emphasized the study of its tra 
ditional fiesta—the Fiesta of Santiago Apostol (St. James the Apostle).’ in Loiza, as 
in other folk cultures, the celebration of the traditional fiesta results in a spontaneous 
and vigorous expression of its culture. In the village there is such a strong tie between 
the cult of Santiago and the community life that the study of its fiesta offers us 
valuable data on the cultural integration of Loiza and the changes its culture has ex 
perienced. It is the purpose of this paper to describe and analyze this fiesta as an ex 


ample of the cultural life and culture change which is taking place in Loiza. 
1. Tie Vivace 


The history of Loiza goes back to the first years of the Spanish conquest, when 
the colonizers found the region densely populated by Indians living on the banks of 
the Loiza river. The sudden discovery of gold in that river was responsible for the 
establishment of several colonies in the region. While the Indian population existed 
as a force of labor, the principal occupation of the Spanish colonizers was the extrac 
tion of gold. But, when the Indian population greatly decreased at the end of the 
sixteenth century, a new ethnic group—the African Negro—was brought into the 
region. With the arrival of the Negroes, who adapted better to agricultural work 
than to the work of mining the already scarce gold, sugar cane production was in 
itiated in Loiza. Soon, the sugar plantations became very important, and numerous 
Negro slaves were concentrated in the large haciendas of the re gion. In spite of the 
frequent attacks whic h Loiza sulli red from Carib Indians and European pirates, the 
plantations continued to grow in importance. By the middle of the seventeenth 
century, the concentration of Negro slaves in the sugar plantations Was so preal that 
Loiza ranked at the top of the island in percentage of Negro population. During 
the following centuries, although the region continued to be important in sugar 
production, the village lost prominence while other towns grew rapidly and estab 
lished new industries. In Loiza, life continued without great changes and the popu 
lation grew very little. Only a few government officials and soldiers were living in the 
village, the majority of the population consisting of free Mulattoes and Negroes, In 
the nineteenth century the only two stone buildings were the church and the gov- 
ernment or “King’s House.” The wealthy plantation owners lived with their nu- 
merous slaves on their haciendas near the village. All the economic and social life 
was still centered around these haciendas. 
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With the abolition of slavery in 1873, little change was manifested in the village. 
The free Negroes established themselves on the sandy lands of the coast, in the region 
known as the Medianias, while others remained as free laborers on the plantations. 
With the establishment of a central road system which did not connect with Loiza, 
the town was relatively isolated and communication was restricted to those who ex 
pressly wanted to go to the village. During the early years of the present century, the 
municipal government was transferred to a new town founded near the main central 
road, and Loiza was reduced to a barrio with very little political importance. 

The population of Loiza and its neighboring barrios totaled in the 1950 census 
7,:740 inhabitants. More than cighty-seven per cent of these belong to the Negro 
race, and the great majority of them are descendants of the Negro slaves concentrated 
in the region. There is a remarkable stability of population in the village. Many 
familie § can easily trace their ancestry tor se veral generations back ‘ and the names 
of some of the early and powerful hacendados are still found in the descendants of 
the Ir slaves, who, according to the custom, adopt d the ir maste rs name. ‘| his st ibility 
in the population, together with the relative isolation in which the village has lived, 
are in part responsible for the greater purity of old customs and bx lie Is in Loiza than 
in other regions of the island. 

The economy of the region is still dependent on the sugar plantations, which to 
day are mostly owned by the government. More than ninety per cent ot the people 
derive their income by working in the sugar fields. Since the work in these is limited 
to less than SIX months ot the year, the economic condition ot the pe ople Is Very poor, 
Some mpc ment their earnings by fishing Or worl Ing on the coconut 1| mfations. 
In general, the people lead very poor and drab lives. 

The slow and monotonous life of the inhabitants of Loiza and its environs under 
goes a violent change during one week of each year when the people, with an in 
describable overflowing of spontaneous joy and popular enthusiasm, celebrate their 
traditional festival, the Fiesta of Santiago Apostol (St. James the Apostle). This 
fiesta traces its origin to Spain, where the cult of Santiago Apostol became tremend 
ously popular during the war against the Moors. The Spanish conquerors brought 
the cult with them to America. S$ intiago was considered by the >| iniards as a divine 
warrior who helped them on earth to fight the infidels. In America “Santiago!” be 
came the cry of the conquistadores when they led a charge against the Indians, just 


as it had been the battle cry against the Moors 


2. Oricin or THE Fiesta iN Lotz 


Ahe origin of the Fiesta of Santiago in Lotza is uncertain. The celebration i: so old 
that Its beginnings have been forgotten. Some ot the elderly resice nts, in the if ar sire 
to express the antiquity of the festival, place its beginnings in “the days when God 
walked on earth.” Since Loiza was one of the early settlements which most frequently 
suffered the attacks of the Carib Indians and ] uropean Corsairs, we may surmise that 
the de votion to the warrior Saint of the 5] aniards rook root among the village rs, vho 
continually found themselves obliged to take arms to defend themselves against these 
attacks. The faith which the inhabitant: pla ed in the Saint and in his divine aid may 


le it possible for them to re main in, the district and to resist the continuous 


have mac 
attacks of Indians and corsairs. 


In Loiza, Santiago found his most faithful de votees among the Nx yro population, 
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which was concentrated in the sugar plantations of the district. This makes it natural 
to consider the possibility that in Loiza, and about the figure of Santiago, a fusion of 
Hispano-Christian and African beliefs took place. We know that the arrival of the 
African Negroes in America, where they were initiated into Christianity, often gave 
rise to interesting phenomena of religious syncretism.” The Negroes, when they were 
converted to Christianity, identified the Christian saints with the gods of their respec- 
tive religions. Examples of this curious process are still to be observed in those regions 
of America where a large Negro population is established.* Nevertheless, the process 
has not been the same in every region, but rather has followed different lines among 
each of the several peoples of the New World. 

It would be natural to suppose that the Negroes who, together with a handful of 
Spaniards, took arms in Loiza to defend themselves against the invaders who threat- 
ened to sack and destroy their town, identified the warrior Saint, whom the Spaniards 
invoked for his aid in combat, with the African war gods. 

Of the African cultures represented among the Negroes who were brought to 
Puerto Rico, the Yoruba culture appears to have predominated. In the Yoruba re 
ligion, Shangé, a god whose attributes are very similar to those of Santiago Mata- 
moros (killer of Moors) is an important figure. Shangé is the god of war and 
thunderbolt. In Yoruba sculpture he is represented as a warrior on horseback, San 
tiago Matamoros was not only the warrior Saint who protected the Spaniards in 
battle, but was also the Saint possessed of the power to call down the fire of heaven to 
annihilate the infidel. The similarity between the attributes of the African god and 
the Christian Saint ts such that it could well have led to a fusion of the two concep- 
tions among the Negro population of Lofza. 

sut if such a process of syncretism took place in Loiza about the figure of San 
tiago, the only affirmative evidence which remains is the devotion of the present 
Negro population to the Saint and the fact that he is sometimes referred to by the 
residents as “the god of wars.”’* 

The Fiesta of Santiago in Loiza has several well-marked characteristics of its own. 
The Apostle is represented in three images, each one of which is associated with a 
different division of the population. Thus we find three distinct Santiagos, one for 
the men, one for the women, and one for the children. During the festival each of the 
three versions of the Saint is shown special honor on a day of his own. 

The three images are each the property of a different person. The three proprietors 
are known as the mantenedoras (maintainers) of the Saint. Each of the images re 
mains in the house of his mantenedora throughout the year, being removed only 
during the festival. The persons who keep these images are usually women, although 
many men have been mantenedores. If the proprietor of an image finds himself 
unable to continue to take active part in the celebration, he surrenders the image to 


1 


someone else who has distinguished himself for his devotion to the Saint and who 
has actively participated in the planning of the Fiesta. 

The oral tradition of the people of the town preserves interesting accounts of the 
origin of the three images. Although this tradition is sometimes self-contradictory, all 
versions agree that one of the images, that of Santiago de los Muchachos (St. James 
of the Children), or Santiaguito, as he is commonly called, appeared miraculously 
many years ago. 


The festival was celebrated with the miraculous image alone until, according to 
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wa 
the tradition, two families of the town ordered two new images from Spain, one, 
that of Santiago de los Hombres (St. James of the Men), and the other, that of 
Santiago de las Mujeres (St. James of the Women). 


2, Tie IMAGES AND THEIR MANTENEDORA 


> 


3.1. Santiago de los Muchachos (St. James of the Children). Apart from the story 
of its miraculous origin, a number of miracles is customarily attributed to the virtue 
of this image. One of these is said to have taken place many years ago. The elderly 
inhabitants relate that the river Loiza had risen alarmingly and was threatening to 
destroy the sown fields. The devotees of the Saint carried the image in procession 
through the streets of the town and immediately the water began to r 
river returned to its former course. 

The wooden image of Santiago de los Muchachos is an example of the popular 
art of a bygone era. Santiago Matamoros is represented mounted upon a white horse; 
beneath the raised forefeet of the animal is the head of a Moor. 


3.2. Santiago de los Hombres (St. James of the Men). The inhabitants give con 


cece ind the 


tradictory accounts of the origin of the image, some declaring that it was brought 
from Spain a very long time ago, others that it began to be used in the celebration 
only some fifty years ago. 

The paste image of Santiago de los Hombres is undoubtedly of Spanish origin, Its 
style seems to indicate that it was made during the last century. It has several times 
been repaired and painted by local artists. This image is a representation of the 
traditional Santiago Matamoros, who appears in warrior dress, riding a white horse 
over the heads of fallen Moors. 

Santiago de los Hombres is borne in procession upon a simple wooden litter 
which is painted green. 

.2. Santiago de las Mujeres (St. James of the Women). Local tradition seems to 
show that the image of Santiago de las Mujeres was brought to Loiza at more or less 
the Same time as that of Santiago de los Hombre i The two images are very similar, 


although they are painted different colors. 
4. PREPARING FOR THE Fiesta 


Beginning at the end of June, evening meetings of devout residents are held in 
each of the houses where an image is kept. In these meetings ways of obtaining funds 
to meet the expenses of the festival and plans aimed at making it as successful a 
celebration as possible are discussed. 


The meetings, which are frequent affairs and subsidiarily a social activity, are 


conducted very informally. The mantenedora of the Saint and persons who have es 


pecially distinguished themselves in previous celebrations draw up the plans to be 
followed to make the festival as brilliant as possible. In general the men kee; 


from these meetings, although they congregate near the houses where they are being 


carried on to await the exit of the women. Two groups are distinguishable among 
those who take part, one made up of women well along in life and another of young 


girls. The chief theme is the collection of funds. There are, in general, three ways of 


collecting the money required: raffles, benefit performances in the theater of the tow 


and donations. Of the three, the first two are the most effective. The sum spent by 


each of these Hermandades (Sodalities) varies between one hundred and fifty and 
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two hundred dollars, almost half of it being used for the purchase of rockets and 
other fireworks. The expenditure which follows this in importance is the sum paid 
to the musicians who take part in the procession of each Saint on his day. Another 
expense is that of the masses which are said by the priest on the days dedicated to 
each of the Saints. 

It is plain that there has long existed a rivalry among the three Hermandades. 
This rivalry manifests itself in a desire on the part of the members of each that the 
day dedicated to their Saint be the most successful of the whole festival, and in the 
belief that their image is the one that has performed the most miracles. 

Early in the morning of the first of July the inhabitants of Loiza and the surround- 
ing district awaken to the report of a rocket which is fired to remind them that the 
month in which the Fiesta of Santiago is to be celebrated has be gun. It is at this point 
that the direct preparations for the celebration begin, and from this time on the cele- 
bration is the favorite topl¢ of conversation. 

Such males as desire to have new masquerade costumes now begin to approach 
their sisters and wives for help in this regard. The young men begin to give thought 
to the attire which they intend to wear during the festival, and not a few of the 


young girls of the town hope to get a husband during the same period. 
5. Tue Fiesta 


On the twenty-fifth of July, the day on which the Roman Catholic Church cele- 
brates the miraculous discovery of the remains of St. James the Apostle, the fiesta 
begins in Loiza Aldea and environs. The town has taken on suitable gala dress for 
the occasion. At the entrance to the town signs are placed announcing the celebration 
and welcoming the strangers who always visit it during the festival. The Plaza is 
decorated with wreaths and small red and yellow cloth or paper flags. In the center 
of the Plaza platforms are constructed for the dances and spectacles which are to be 
celebrated during the evenings. 

Early in the morning the image of Santiago de los Hombres is carried from the 
house of the woman who has it in het keeping to the town Church. In the afternoon 
hours there is great activity in the streets of the village and its environs, and in the 
evening of the same day a dance is held to the music of a small local orchestra. 

On the next day, which is dedicated to the image of Santiago de los Hombres, 
the gay and showy masks so characteristic of the festival are seen for the first time. 
In the morning mass is celebrated in honor of the Saint, whose image has remained 
in the church since the preceding day, At five in the afternoon several rockets are 
fired to announce to the inhabitants that the procession, which is to terminate in a 
place called Las Carreras (where, according to tradition, the image of Santiago de los 
Muchachos was miraculously discovered), has begun. 

The privilege of carrying the litter is granted to a number of the devout by the 
mantenedora of the image. The procession begins amid, the pealing of bells and is 
led by the mantenedora, who carries a flag which is the Saint’s emblem. She is fol- 
lowed by four of the faithful carrying the litter and by the rest of the devout. Later 
on the masqueraders, who by order of the parish priest are forbidden to enter the 


church, have joined the procession outside. They pass along the principal streets of 


the town before turning off toward Las Carreras, the rear drawn up by a group of 
musicians who ride in a truck and play on the way. 
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Before reaching its destination the procession passes by the house in which the 
image of Santiago de los Muchachos is kept. The encounter is marked by the firing of 
several rockets by the devotees of both images. Sometimes there is a contest to see 
which of the Hermandades can fire the greatest number. 

When the procession passes in front of the house where another Saint is kept, it is 
the custom that the other Saint come forth accompanied by several faithful to salute 
the Saint of the day. The bearers of the litters of the two Saints, following the instruc 
tions of a person who acts as master of ceremonies, lower the litters three times in 
sign of salutation. After this, the Saint of the day moves on in procession with the 
second Saint, in this case Santiago de los Muchachos, following. 

Shortly before turning off the highway onto the sandy road which leads to Las 
Carreras, the Saint of the day passes before a small chapel where the image of 
Santiago de las Mujeres is kept during the festival. Once more several rockets are 
fired and the same ritual of salutation is performed with the three images taking 
part. The image of Santiago de las Mujeres accompanied by his devotees joins the 
procession, which now continues toward Las Carreras. 

At Las Carreras, which is near the seashore, the procession halts near a rubber 
tree where, according to one of the legends, the image of Santiago de los Muchachos 
was discovered many years ago. The traditional ceremony of racing with the flags of 
the Saints is performed. Masqueraders mounted on horseback and dressed as cabal 
leros request of the mantenedora of their favorite image the privilege of racing with 
his banner. Each rider, upon reaching the end of the eight hundred meter course, re 
turns with the banner to the mantenedora, who then delivers it to another rider 
who has requested the same privilege. 


In the meantime there are dances in which some of the masqueraders take part, 


while others celebrate the occasion at the stands where food and drink are sold. 

After remaining at Las Carreras for approximately half an hour, the procession 
returns to the town. On the following days similar processions are held in honor 
of the other images. 


6. THe Masguerabers 


During the Fiesta of Santiago, laborers who during the year have been eny iged 
in hard and dangerous work in the sugar cane fields, on the coconut plantations, and 
in the fishing industry, forget their tasks and daily cares to participate in the various 
phases of the celebration. Hundreds of these laborers dress in traditional costumes 
and sing and dance in the streets of the village and its environs, asking for gifts of 
money. The numerous and striking costumes constitute one of the most colorful 
aspects of the fiesta. 

These costumes are made by the women but worn only by the men. There is a 
connection between the kind ot costume worn and the social position ol the we iret 
The masqueraders begin to appear on the streets of the town on the twenty-sixth of 
July, the day on which the first of the three processions is held. Among the 
different varieties of costumes four types can be distinguished, 
ditional design, at the same time impose upon the wearers a par 
celebration. 

One of these four types is the caballero, who attempts to imit 


old-time Spanish gentleman seen in the images. The caballero 
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They stand for good in conflict with evil, for Christianity in conflict with paganism. 
Their costume includes a jacket and trousers made of lustrous materials such as cheap 
satins and rayons. Each piece is particolored: red, yellow, and green are the common 
colors. Caballeros wear masks made of screen wire and painted to represent what are 
taken to be the features of a typical Spanish gentleman. In addition, a hat is worn 
which is generally decorated with small mirrors, bells, ribbons of various colors, 
and sometimes with paper flowers and birds. Owing to the expense of this costume 
and to the custom that the caballero appear at the festival upon horseback, those 
who adopt this dress are always townsmen of superior means, The behavior of the 
caballeros is always more grave and circumspect than that of the other masqueraders. 

It would appear that formerly the caballeros were the Saint's escort and performed 
certain pantomimes representing battles between themselves and Santiago Apostol 
on the one hand and the Moors on the other. 

The veyigantes are the counterpart of the caballeros and represent evil, the devil, 
the Moors whom the Santiago Apostol and the caballeros combat. The traditional 
costume of the vepgante is a kind of jumper, the broad sleeves of which are connected 
with the body of the garment in such a way that when the wearer raises his arms 
a bat or devil effect is produced. The costume is made of a showy, brilliantly colored 
but cheap fabric which in some cases bears printed patterns. The characteristic 
feature of a vepigante is his mask, which is a grotesque horned face made of paste- 
board, coconut, gourd, or tin plate. The coconut masks are the most popular and 
showy of the whole celebration. Several weeks before the beginning of the festival, 
the fishermen who have decided to make these masks select a number of dry coco- 
nuts, halve them lengthwise, and extract the nut. Upon the outer surface, and as 
the form of each specimen permits, they carve a grotesque face the nose and lips 
of which are always prominent. The mouth is generally provided with teeth carved 
of wood and covered with silver or gilt paper. In the upper part of the mask holes 
are bored for the horns, which are made of coconut shell or wood and are sometimes 
simple and sometimes compound like the horns of a stag. The masks usually bear 
two or three horns and are painted several colors with ordinary paints. The colors 
most used are red, black, blue, and gray. Sometimes a moustache and beard made of 
horsehair are added. 

Although it is not possible to determine the existence of an artistic tradition in 
Loiza derived from the vigorous African art, the fact that the masks of the vepgantes 
show certain similarities with the Yoruba sculpture is significant. Like the Yoruba 
masks, those from Lofza represent grotesque faces showing extreme expressions, are 


polychrome, and the details are painted with great elaboration. The facial traits are 


exaggerated, especially the mouth and the eyes, which are generally ovoid in shape. 
It is possible to believe that in Loiza Aldea the influence of the African sculpture was 
maintained in the slave descendants and manifested itself in the artistic opportunities 
which the fiesta offered. If we assume that African influence is demonstrated in its 
music, beliefs, witchcraft and folk literature, it would be improbable that the similari- 
ties which we observe today in the masks of the vejrgantes of Loiza and those of the 
Yoruba would only be casual. 

The vepgantes have a special affected way of speaking and frequently emit howls 
or screams. They roam the streets of the town on foot and are generally accompanied 


by a group of small children who serve as chorus to their traditional chants, The 
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alr filled bladder (venga) tied to the end of a slender rod. which the vencante 


formerly carried to strike passers by, has disappeared, A paper bag has replaced the 


bladder. Some of this class have the custom of carrying certain small manikins which 
they show to the public when soliciting gifts. 

In third place come the so-called viejos (old men). The part of viejo is chosen by 
those of the inhabitants who for lack of money or time have not prepared a costume 
of one of the other kinds. The viejos dress In torn and frayed cast off garments and 
wear masks made of shoe-boxes or pasteboard. This is the role most closely connected 
with the music of the festival, during which groups of viejos are commonly seen 
playing in the streets and soliciting gifts. 

The music and dances which the masqueraders perform are of African origin. 
Important among the musical instruments used are the bombas, wooden drums about 
three feet high with a goatskin parchment. The bongd, pairs of small drums likewise 
made of wood and provided with a goatskin parchment, are also used, as well as 
tambourines (panderetas, simple iron hoops covered with goatskin), the euro of 
guicharo? the p uillos, (wooden stich Ss), the maracas or rattle, and the guitar T he 
dances which are performed to the music of these instruments are versions of the 
bomba and the plena. 

The viejos are associated with a fourth traditional type of mask, that of the locas 
(mad women). These are men who dress as women and pretend to be mad. The 
locas pass along the streets of the town with brooms and cans, sweeping and clean 
ing the streets and porches of the houses and asking a recompense for their “work.” 
They wear costumes of clashing colors and fit themselves with artificial busts. They 
do not customarily wear masks, but usually paint their faces black. In the lively 
street-dancing characteristic of the celebration, the /ocas and the viejos take the prin 
cipal part. 

In recent years outside influences have led to the introduction of several new kinds 
of costumes. One of these represents the role of the “Mexican.” Here the influence 
of Mexican films is seen. Some appear in reasonably accurate copies of typical Mexi 
can dress, while others wear adaptations. The war, too, has led to an innovation. 
Some of the former soldiers have made certain changes in their uniforms and use 
them as costumes. Others wear old police uniforms and take the part ol policem« n, 
directing trafic and levying fines upon the passers-by. Still others appear as photog 


raphers, physicians, fishermen, and in similar roles. 
”, FUNCTION AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THE FIESTA 


Although there is more than one aspect to the Fiesta of Santiago in | O17 1, if 18 


le is still the most important. The devout find the festival 


clear that the re ligious Si 
the most satisfactory way of expressing their devotion and respect for the Saint. The 
festival is also the occasion when those who have asked favors of the Saint fulfil their 
vows. The vows which are made to the Saint are of many different kinds and there 
are two ways of fulfilling them: by giving gifts to the image or br performit 

ices” (servicios) to the Saint. Gifts may consist of donations of money to be 

the festival, candles which are lighted before the Saint, colored ribbons to 

image, or of ex-votos which give testimony of miracles. The ex-votos, which are 
usually called mandas, are gold, silver, or tin plate. They are small representations 


of the organ or part of the body which has be n healed by the Saint’s inter sion 
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The mandas are made by popular artists and are bought from wandering vendors or 
in the market-places of the neighboring towns. The services which are promised 
to the Saint are of several different kinds. Sometimes the service consists of accom- 
panying the image of the Saint in the long and frequent processions. Frequently, too, 
a devotee promises to assist in the carrying of the litter which supports the image of 
the Saint or to race on horseback with the Saint’s banner in the ceremony which takes 
place at Las Carreras. 

The religious function of the festival is also seen in the numerous activities of a 
more conventionally sacred character. There are prayers and singing for nine nights 
before each of the images of the Saint, and four masses are celebrated during the 
festival which are undoubtedly the best-attended of all those said in the old church 
of the town. In addition, St. James day is considered in the district to be the time for 
the performance of certain other religious acts: baptisms and marriages are frequent 
on this day. In sum, the festival is the time and the cause of the most important 
manifestation of religious activity of the year. 

It is also very evident that the festival has its social function. Many of the in- 
habitants look upon the festival only as an opportunity for diversion. The celebration 
undoubtedly offers the inhabitants of the district the best chance of the year to meet 
and enjoy themselves. A man is able to meet old friends from other parts of the 
district, recollect old times, and compare the present festival with those of the past. 
Not a few of the inhabitants abandon their work and employment during the days 
of the festival to be able to enjoy the entertainments with more freedom. Members 
of the younger generation who have found employment in other towns return to 
Loiza to visit their friends and enjoy themselves. 

The spirit of merry-making which prevails in the town tends te facilitate rela- 
tions among the young people. Some of the young men are better able while wearing 
a mask and costume to overcome their timidity and court the girls of their choice. 
The frequent dances give the young people their best opportunity to make new 
friends and improve acquaintanceships. 

Apart from its religious and social aspects, the festival also has an economic func- 
tion. Months before the celebration, the mantenedoras of the three images begin to 
give thought to the obtaining of the necessary funds. Delegations representing the 
three Hermandades visit business establishments and the houses of the more pros- 
perous to ask for donations and to sell lottery tickets and tickets for the benefit per- 


formances which are to be given in the theater of the town. The business people 


cooperate with the organizers of the festivities in the knowledge that they will bring 
greater profits. The custom of wearing new clothes during the festival is the cause 
of brisker business in the small shops of the town. 

Many of the masqueraders drink continually during the festival and spend all 
the money which they collect from the pubic fer alcoholic drinks and cigarettes, A 
considerable number of small stands made of wood and branches of palm, and in- 
tended for the sale of food, cooling drinks, and alcoholic beverages, are built to meet 
this demand. 

The Fiesta of Santiago in Loiza is today an isolated phenomenon in the dynamic 
media in which the social structure of the Puerto Rican communities is developing. 
The reason for its survival is explained by the great ethnic and social homogeneity 
of the vicinity and the relative isolation in which it has lived. This situation, to- 
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rether with the antiquity of the village, explains the presence of old customs and 
| | 


beliefs of Hispano-Catholic origin, as well as African, which are not present in any 


other village of the island, 

The cult of the Santiago of the conquistadores, stimulated by historical circum 
stances and re-interpreted by a Negro population which made it its own, has given 
rise in Loiza to an interesting ritual wherein ald Spanish Catholic practices are 
joined together with the folk culture of the village. The Fiesta is today not only the 
most Hispano-Catholic of all the ones celebrated in Puerto Rico, but it is also the one 
in which more pagan elements show. Nevertheless, the fusion is such that it forms 
a harmonic body of beliefs which is common to the whole village. 

Many of the cultural elements that today are manifested in Loiza were common 
to other towns of the island during the last century. The society of Loiza, which is 
today the most peripheral, has retained those elements, guarding them against the 
rapid and progressive acculturation which the island is experiencing from the im 
pact of North American culture. Nevertheless, in Loiza, although to a lesser degree, 
this cultural change is also felt and specifically observed in its fiesta. The people of 
Loiza try every day to imitate more and more the way of life of the cities. The fact 
that many persons, especially tourists, “came to see the fiesta” has made the peopl 
conscious that their fiesta is different, unusual. Some villagers began to worry, think 
ing that the fiesta was “something of savages.” The Protestant churches, by frequent 
attic ks on the celebration, are In great part responsible for this yrowiny concern. 
Many villagers have abandoned the custom of masquerading, although they con 
tinue to enjoy the more secular aspects of the fiesta. The attitude of the men toward 
the organization of the fiesta is another indication of the changes which are taking 
place. Some time ago, most of the mantenedores of the Saints were men, who were 
leading organizers of the fiesta. Today the function of mantener (maintaining) an 
image is considered as a “thing for women,” and only old men help the present 
mantenedoras in the organization of the fiesta. The role of the men in the fiesta has 
been reduced to masquerading and, on some occasions, to carry the Saint during the 
processions. 

The public ity which rec ently has been given the fiesta for its tourist trade value has 
caused the municipal government to show its interest in the festa and, through its 
agents in the village, to express its desire of taking part in it. The recent participation 
of the government tends to stress the more secular aspect of the fiesta. 

In summary, the study of the fiesta makes it possible to observe the acculturation 
which Loiza has experienced under the influence of different cultural traditions 
which, to a greater or lesser degree, have become integrated into a definite cultural 
expression. In the fiesta the cultural change is clearly expressed in the tendency to 
give more emphasis to the secular aspect of it, while the traditional ritual is gradu 


ally disap} caring O1 bee ominy adulterated. 


, NOTES 
1A more detailed and illustrated study written by the author is presently 
Spain. A documentary film on the 1949 festa was prepared by the Univer 
Museurn, 

2M. Herskovits, “African Gods and Catholic Saints in New World N 
Anthropologist, XXXIX (1937), 635-643. 


7) 
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* Fernando Ortiz points out that in Cuba the African 


god Shang6 is identified with Santa 
Barbara (Ortiz, Hampa Afrocubana; Los Negros Brujos |Madrid, 1917|, p. 50); according to 


Arthur Ramos, in Bahia the cult of St Anthony has been idenufied with that of the African god 
Ogtin, while in Rio de Janeiro the same god is associated with St. George (Ramos, Las Culturas 
Negras en el Nuevo Mundo |Mexico, 1943), p. 250); Price Mars informs us that in Haiti a god of 


war, Ongon Balindjo, is idenufied with the Apostle Santiago (J. Price Mars, Ainst Parla L’Oncle 
|Compiegne, n.d.], p. 181) 


*In Loiza and other towns of the coast, wizard-quacks make use of images or pictures of the 
Apostle St. James to invoke his aid in certain special tasks 

® Instrument made of the cleaned, dried shell of an elongated gourd or calabash, on which a 
number of grooves are cut crosswise along part of its length. The player holds the guiro in one 


hand and scrapes the grooved portion lengthwise with bits of wire set into the end of a short 
} t } t 


stick. 


University of Puerto Rico 
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SOME SOURCES OF VARIABILITY IN 
KLAMATH MYTHOLOGY' 


By THeopore STERN 


2. CuLTURE CHANGE, THE NarrRATOR, AND THE Form or THE Mytu 


2.1. Culture Change. The manner in which cultural context and social function 
affect mythic form can well be illustrated from the transformations wrought in the 
modification of the Klamath way of life. 

Soon after the establishment of their reservation, in 1864-65, the Klamath were 
subjected to manifold pressures for change. Younger men, who had experienced pro- 
longed contact with Whites, took over tribal leadership, which soon became no more 
than nominal under the direct rule of the Agent. Shamans, as a class apart from the 
agency power-structure, were driven out of practice, and White doctors and White 
and Indian missionaries took their place. As Klamath internal structure was trans 
formed, the family began to undergo profound modification. The extended family 
was gradually dissolved as an effective unit through the abolition of polygamy and 
by measures taken to “individualize the Indian,” as one Agent glowingly described ut 
Lands were allotted in the early 1900's to individuals, who had thereafter to dwell 
in biological families upon their tracts. Meanwhile, Modoc and alien Paiute were 
also moved onto the reservation; the slaves held by the tribes were freed and given 
legal equality with them, while informal unions with surrounding Whites and a 
few Negroes provided an addition il compleme nt of what all too often were in effect 
fatherless children. These developments brought about drastic alterations in reserva 
tion society. Moreover, children were taken from the home, to be educated in alien 
ways and an alien tongue in the agency boarding school, where things Klamath 
were scorned. From their manifold contacts with Whites, on reservation and off, the 
Klamath learned less systematically and more eclectically of those alien ways. 

Today, most elderly Klamath find scant opportunity to tell the myths they heard 
in their youth, and there is little inclination on the part of children or grandchildren 
to listen. Their own sons and daughters, now middle-aged, will frequently be found 
to deny knowledge ot the myths they must once have heard, Some among them, 
fearing scorn or genuinely convinced, stigmatize the old tales as “bacl ward” or 
“sacrilegious.” Others still regard them with a diffuse sentimentality—“The ol 


Indians knew lots of stories, every kind of story’—but they do not pass them on 
the ir own childre n. kk idio, com boo! , MOVIES and the li} e,. have 


tion ot the younger Klam th, who tl us Toster other Cx] 


that find un alatabl the repetit on ol formal m thie sty le | have hye ird ot only 


} 1 1 
or three ramMilics there must be several more in wh mn children have rt 


ectancies and 


learned myths. In such instances the myths thus transmitted are generally 
number, and were heard from the lips of grandparents acting as baby-sitter 
porting the mother after the break up of her marriage. While these tales are 
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times told in English, they are related by preference in the native tongue, and it is 


therefore significant that within these same families the children have picked up a 


smattering of Klamath—otherwise a most unusual occurrence today. I have been told 
(EB) that children listen to these myths only to the age of about ten, after which 
their interests are distracted to other things. 

These, to be sure, have been attritional changes. In a population the members 
of which have become diversified in outlook and interest, the cultural setting from 
which myth derived a manifold meaning has largely dissipated. There is no longer 
the extended family household to provide a suitable audience for narration. Un- 
doubtedly some of the emendations made by informants upon their original text 
appear simply because the narrator had not previously told the tale for some time. 

On the other hand, there is negligible incorporation within the myths of elements 
drawn from Euro-American sources. Even words derived from English are few: 
paynkot ‘pocket,’ boyak ‘boy-little.” Items from the alien culture, such as firearms, 
do not appear, nor do horses, which are late additions to Klamath culture.’ Briefly, 
the informants who gave me their tales held a traditionalist position, although criti 
cism expressed of AM indicates that some importation from White sources is going 
on among them. 

It would be unwarranted, however, to maintain that the inter-individual varia- 
bility they evince in their myth corpora reflects a wholly aboriginal picture. Even 
where agreement can be cited between myths told me and corresponding versions 
collected by Gatschet, these are after all dictated myths told to an outsider and are 
doubtless somewhat altered by those circumstances, Moreover, setting aside this con 
sideration, one still faces the fact that the several Indians have dwelt in an accultura 
tive continuum, to which they have made differential adaptation. The fact that 
certain broad correlates appear between biographies and myth assemblages (see be 
low) justifies the belief that acculturation may have led in these individuals to a 
somewhat increased variation, particularly in the absence of a critical audience in 
narration during recent years. 

At the same time, there have been modifications in attitude that must to an ap 
preciable extent have affected much of Klamath society. The specific data to be traced 
here, which have been alluded to previously, pertain to obscenity as a component of 
mythology. Hallowell has properly voiced a caution against the assumption that 
myths can be adequately understood without a recognition of their cultural context.‘ 
His point is well taken; but it is at least encouraging to find in his account of Ojibway 
obscenity much that is couched in terms which seem familiar to a member of ou 
own culture.® There appears little reason to doubt that in aboriginal times, as now, 
the Klamath deemed obscenity an attractive lewdness. 

Thus, at least two myths told by the Klamath, “Kemukamps Abuses Himself” 
and “Penis and Vulva Race,” to my knowledge find their closest extra-tribal cognates 
among the tribes lying at the termini of the Klamath Trail, which led down the 
Deschutes Valley, one branch passing through the Molala to the Santiam Kalapuya 
in the Willamette Valley, the other leading to The Dalles. A southern extension of 
distribution is found at least among the Wintu.® These tales doubtless occurred in 
other, more distantly related versions; and close counterparts of those specified here 
may well appear in later collections from other tribes. The present limited distribu 
tion suggests, relative to the Santiam Kalapuya and the Wishram, that these tales 
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were disseminated in the course of historic seasonal movements of the Klamath; and 
the central part played in each by obscenity may have been the chief attraction in its 
being taken over. Today, the tale of the contesting sexual organs produces an easy 
mirth in all Klamath who know it. Klamath myths, like those of many another 
tribe, exhibit a pervasive obscenity which is rather casual, non-ritual in character, 
and humorous in construction. 

Informants are in general agreement thar in early times obscene detail of both an 
anal and an erotic character was presented as an essential feature of those myths in 
which it occurred, no concessions be Ing made to the presence of children. At the 
same time, this component does not seem to have been either stressed or explained. 
Thus, both TL and LL heard “everything” from their grand-parents at a tender age. 
With developing sensitivity to American em} hasis on age and sex correlates of ob- 
scenity, and ot the ( hristi in ethic which defines ideal behavior, the re arose special 
public versions of the myth in Which the narrator tended to elidk the que stionable 


passages, or to cou h them in long words, incomprehensible and unexplained to 


the children. Side by side with such public versions existed shorter variants, compris 


ing elaborations of the obscene episodes, the “dirty stories” mentioned earlier. Their 
milieu was the working or lounging gang of men, with some boys as hangers-on, and 
the intimate social gathering of adults. 

A certain primness characterized the attitude of EB when she recounted to m« 


the myth of the marriage of Mink and Weasel to two one-eyed women—a tale pre 


viously recorded by Gatschet from Dave Hill and Minnie Froben.’ Here, as in othet 


instances, the status of the ethnographer was undoubtedly a controlling factor. In 


ms does there appear the motif of Weasel’s frustrating nuptial 


ght, when he sought in vain to copulate between the fingers, under the arms, and 


forth, ot his br de. Yet this Was freely I! luded by HN Wm ai | nelish version ol 


ot these versi 


1 
} 


and re adily recalled with corroborating d { ils by ‘| R HN had not 


n the version recounted by his grandmother, but had been told it, at 


by some men. Similarly, TL had heard his version from men 

voided explicit description of the aberrant behavior of the sexually 

ve grandmother in her “Aisis and Kemukamps” (Klamath text), breaking 

peals of laughter at the margin of one such lacuna. Her English version was 

somewhat more expli It, but la ks the we lth of det ul that her husbar d, TL, o1 LIN 
an add although, to be sure, ‘T Rs remarke | judi iously of the other thar “He 

putting too much on a good story!” LL could sum up the truly prodigious yenital 

of Kemukamps as “his nakedness,” while both men went into lusty detail. 

As against the stress upon the humorously obs ene, HN often ¢ mploye d phrase s he 

claims to have heard in his grandmother's narratives which illustrate the euphemism 

characteristic of more recent times. Thus, in his “Aisis and Kemukamps,” of the 


episode in which the latter causes sparks to alight upon Mudhen so that in dodgis 


, 
My 


1 


she exposes her privates, he INSists that the word for the female organ must not by 
wed. Rather delicately, he says that Kemukamps ,sla’ala ‘saw without r | 
permission.’ Judging by EB’s immoderate laughter when she heard the term, the 
euphe mism Was Wwe \] known to hye +- Other versions make it « lear th il this ce vice was 
standard, at least in recent times, at Klamath. Today, the few adults who recount 
myths to children tend to omit entire ly, rather than to bowdlerize, suc h sections. 


‘| hese, then, are the Ways In which shi ting attitude § TOW ards ob hitv exe! 
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trends in Klamath culture change. Taken together with attritional features of change, 
they indicate the measure in which Klamath myths found function within a specifi 
socio-cultural milieu, and how when that context altered the myths in turn were 
prone to change. The factors making for modification find expression in the indi 
vidual, in his role relationships with others, the idiosyncrasies Ol his life, and his 
personality. 

2.2. Role of the Narrator. All those who have dealt with variability in mythology 
have recognized that In important degree its locus must be found to lie within the 
individual narrator. Ople r cautiously points to corre lates of interest and variance in 


s , 
myth,” while Demetracopolou and DuBois are even able to contrast the version of a 


younger narrator with that of her elderly teacher;” and Shimkin makes a penetratin 
analysis of myth-versions and the Rorschach protocols of respective narrators.'” For 
Radin, with his pioneer stress upon individual difference, the author-raconteur 1s, of 
course, fo ai" 

At the outset of the present research, informants were permitted to tell any myths 
that came to mind. While a certain measure of association might be thought to sug 
gest a tale cognate in some measure to that just completed, explicit evaluations offered 
by the Narrators themselves indicated that they were selecting myths that had a 
parti ular appeal to them. HN, who had been sightless for almost two decades, 1 
cited successively three myths in which that condition formed a part. EB, who sav 
herself in a sentimental light, particularly as regards her faithful devotion to the 
memory of her husband, stressed in the tales she recalled those v ith empha upon 
the conquest of young love. Her “Woman’s Cap” is the only tale collected that re 
] ] 


volves about a central heroine. TL, who prides himself upon his shrewdness in d 
ny with his peers, scems actively to have identified with some of his chara ters 
their triumphs, judged by his chortles when they had abased their rivals. But it 
his wife, LL, who presented the clearest example, since her superior skill in chara 
terization made manifest what she had in mind. Throughout the stories she termed 
her favorites there ran a thematic thread of concern with the deeply pathetic. It was 
in this dimension above all that she was skilled. Her “Spirit World,” “Tkuluchag,” 
and “Lululaidi” are outstanding examples of this genre 

To an appre iable ce gree, the ovel il] CONSISTENCY noted Is given form by ele ment: 
which must be large ly unanalyzed by the narrator and his audience. Although ‘ 
le al has alre ady heen said as to the selec tive force ol personal ittituce and experi 
it may be well to indicate how general and non-specific this may be, relative 
mythological corpus of individual Klamath. This can best be shown by a bri 
parison of two individuals, both elderly men, HN and TL.'" 


TL was born of a Klamath mother and a White father. The latter early d 


his family, and mother and child went to live with her parents. As a boy, TL 


nd sor 
lonely. He speaks now with scorn of his father. This boy, called Bostinaga (litt 


White man) by his kindred, was curious about the new boarding school at Ya 


the subject of childish yeers, and in consequence Was vithdrawn a 


mn the eastern sub-age ney of th reservation, ind when ot age he volunt irily lett hor ie 
without a word to attend if with another hoy. ‘lo him In retrospy 

was a mixed one, with some kindness, but much unfairnes 

part of the Whites. With other boys he tried to flee, but failed 


His life subsequent to this has been marked by themes of 
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and an awareness of marginality between two peoples. He married once, and has had 
several children, of whom four have died. The illness of one son brought him into 
the Shaker faith but in Washington, where he Was a visitor, rather than amony 


his own people. He has since been a missionary to the Indian peoples of Smith River, 


in northern California. Like his wife, TL is a traditionalist by sentiment, a shrewd 
businessman in practice, with a keen delight in a “horse track Aa et Was ct iwh to 
the Shaker { | , t was on imparted by God to an Indian, and | leads a 
faction which takes strong issue with those who would introduce the Bible into 

rvice. , a sel individual, he lkewise rejects th 

\ administs inion; and he con ju ntly is prominent 
which seeks the dissolution of reservation resources into individual hands. 
by contrast, « nes nh be ] from influential Klamath li 

hood seems to have be } V ink scr rc One> nd hie dey 
school in tears at leaving his family. Subsequently, when he 
Carlyle, his father refused to let him go so far away. At school, 
to have been far pleasantes and his ociations with Whites warmer 
After schor I, he began ran hing, hi) Cc ‘| is. married a vy rl he had mict at school, and 
had S¢ veral children. Secure in his family relationships, he speak § repeal dly of the 
warmth and love which surrounded him and which, it is evident, he reciprocated 
He is somewhat eclectic in religion: cured by the Shakers, he would have joined the 
chur h but for the dissension within i; he remained a rar vout Methodist, but Wil 
active in founding the Full Gospel church because of a feeling that it was needed in 


the community, Withal, he retains a strong measure © he lief in native re ligion. For 


' ' 1 ' , 
some two decades he has been blind as the result of an a dent, | t nevertheless has 


kept his cheerfulness of spirit. To him, many of the values of White culture 
closely akin to those of the old Klamath 


separate them. 


While it iS unnecessary to enter into minute 


! 
portant to em] hasize that a broad rel 


| 
between their attitudes toward orth dox\ 


} 


mn sketchy manner. ‘] hus, a # insisted that there was only 


a given myth, and adh red rigid] 


to experience the myths more prof 


tellings of the same myth, asserting that the word ne WwW it 


‘or two myths ol rather ce Viant torn Wy part ular h , Thun lerbird 


| ' . 
unimpressed by formal requireme! Not only did 


port 


the ittitucte § recur! 
in the myth-versions of tl wo men, but the 
disposition tow ird Indian and White cultures 
The | ist experience Of ca h of sever: 
made as the myths unfolded o1 
of idiosy itic experience in the \isis and nukamy ; id of HN 
LL version opens with a | 


misconduct ot an old Womdl Ce “ iT. d ich tf av , Al] other in 


XUall AvuTrc 


formant Tyiitie Cyat 
HIN rec gnized it 


| 
mah as a separal tak 


thou rhy 
another 
hye had formerly 


dictated the same myth to Spier this ey possible 
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that in the present version she had welded together two tales formerly independent. 
On the other hand, her husband, a stickler for adhering to traditional forms, heard 
her through and approved of her version as one he himself had heard before, while 
LL insisted that she told it exactly as she recalled it from her grand-uncle. Indeed, in 
the cognate version from the Tillamook, recorded by Elizabeth Jacobs," it is just this 
episode which serves to introduce it. 

It is, I think, significant that LL reported the version heard from her grand-uncle, 
since all other informants I could check had heard it from a grandmother. If grand- 
mothers were recounting the myth to grandchildren whom they were tending, there 
might be a feeling that the content of the introductory episode was unfit for the ears 
of their impressionable charges. 

Whatever the weight of this explanation, the effect upon motivation of the subse- 
quent episode is noteworthy. Here is detailed the flight of the children; the pursuit of 
the old woman; her discovery of their incest: the birth of their child, the infant, Aisis: 
the encounter of the old woman, disguised as a grizzly bear, with her grandson, 
whom she slays; and the vengeance of the young widow, LL, with the preceding 
episode in mind, thought the flight of the children well merited, and has Awl re- 
proach the old woman. When the latter discovers signs of the incest of her grandchil- 
dren, she utters an exclamation of horror, for, as LL explains, she realizes that her 
own example had led them astray. By contrast, the version of HN is far flatter and 
simpler in motivation. He had heard the myth from his cherished grandmother, and 
the flight of the children, which opens his version, seems to him wanton and cruel, 
while the grandmother's pursuit and her subsequent murder of the boy appear fully 
justified. 

While it is significant that for a given individual cherished tales or passages some- 
times present recurrent themes, it is equally noteworthy that they bear little sign of 
the narrator’s favor beyond the elaboration of detail which marks them. The primary 
evidence of the effect they have for the narrator lies rather in the side remarks he 
makes. It is always uncertain in the Klamath material—as it must also be with 


Opler’s—whether a present narrator is himself the author of the features which dis 


tinguish his version from those of others. It remains clear, however, that individuals 
select favorite myths, and when they relate them they tend to stress in some measure 
well-loved passages. There may be differences attributable to sex—thus, the “soft,” 
romantic themes of EB and the pathos of LL as against the aggressive and competi- 
tive emphases of TL and HN—but the sample is too small to merit confidence in 
this regard, and the free selection by AC (an elderly woman) gave a series closer to 
that of the men.’® That there may likewise be age and role determinants seems prob 
able in theory, but these can be isolated only with difficulty from so small a sample. 
The difficulty of ascertaining that a given narrator is responsible for the features by 
which his myths differ from those of others makes it hazardous to essay a statement. 
Moreover, it must be emphasized that informants were familiar with a wider range 
of myths than they would ordinarily have told and that the audience often had a 
voice in the selection of the myth to be related. The control exercised by the listeners 
over the form of the tale served to limit the range of freedom within which the 
raconteur could move. The chief field for the display of individual talents lay in styl- 
istic elaboration, which was jhighly prized. Present-day Klamath are far from in- 
different to these effects. Several of them, hearing me read myths which had been 
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dictated to me, commented upon the “stiffness” of one account, the “power” of an 
other.’® A consideration of the manner in which the raconteur works with his ma- 
terial leads to a central analysis of formal and stylistic aspects of the Klamath myth. 

2.3. Style and Form. As a class, the myths of the Klamath are not distinguished by 
name from other oral narratives, but with them are singly termed s‘as’apg’ lips ‘a 
telling, tale.’’” It is, above all, in the dramatis personae and in setting that myths may 
be said to be distinctive at Klamath. Modern informants speak of them as dealing 
with the times “when animals walked and spoke like men,” in an epoch “before the 


present people came.” Supernaturals sometimes invoke change for the benefit of the 


\pseodi was ‘the people to come,’ and s¢ veral myths contain ‘reference to a coun il at 
which mythic beings under Kemukamps ordained the present cosmic order. Among 
themselves, Klamath myths are usually grouped according to protagonist. There are, 
for example, Mink and Weasel tales, Kemukamps tales, tales of Skunk, of Coyote, of 
Chakeak, of Owl, together with those of many other mythic beings. If a myth bears 
a title, it is usually “The Story of So-And-So.” 

Although names of the characters are commonly those of animals, the subjects 
themselves are often presented in so highly anthropomorphic a form that their bestial 
nature is obscured.’* The confusion which marks the modern Klamath view, in the 
face of the ambivalent therio-anthropomorphic myth figures, is neatly reflected in 
LL’s “Coyote’s Grandmother and the Five Deer,” in which her text vacillates, in 
reference to the deer, between the words for quadrupedal and for bipedal jumping, the 
self-same action being involved. The tendency to dwell upon the human attributes, or 
at least to present them in the greater number of instances, tends today to dissolve 
any logical boundary that might be said to exist between myth and novelistic tale. 
The major characters of the latter are humans living in the present order; but it is a 
world which may include the events and beings we term “supernatural,” '” From 
what has already been said, it can he seen that myth, equally with the nove listic tale, 
commanded belief as literally true. The few of the latter included in my sample 
happen not to include such mythic features as the test theme, and none contains a 
transformation which has left a “picture”—a natural feature—as its witness. Whether 
this would hold true for a more extended series, I cannot say. It remains true, however, 
that today a sharp break between mythic and novelistic forms does not exist; and it 
is at least questionable that it was present in Gatschet’s day. Informants termed them 
all “old Indian stories,” and made further categorization only by protagonist. This 
was as true for what is here termed the nove listic tale as for the myth. 

Klamath myths are variable in length. Entire episodes may be omitted from one 
version or may be told as separate stories. Independent myths need not be in specific 
order; and this holds true even for those tales which relate to the same protagonist. 
There 15, concre tely, no set sequence in which Mink and We asel stories must be told. 


0 


At the same time, there are the minor loosely-linked cycles” in which these heroes 


pass through a series of adventures, any one of which might have independent exist 
ence. Within the cycle, the order in which component episodes appear is fixed by 
their relation to natural features. The precise spot may be differently defined in one 
local group and its neighbor, but it is always specified when known. For a given 
group, the identification of a series of natural features with the component episodes of 
a cycle tends to preserve the sequence in which they occur. 

That one need not invoke culture change to explain the variable length of the 
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Klamath myth is clear enough. In 1877 Gatschet’s informants, Minnie Froben and 
Dave Hill, dictated texts which relate only segments of the myth of “Aisis and 
Kemukamps,” and from his appended notes it is clear that the full version was 
known to him.”? Thus, even at that time, shortly after the onset of intensive contact, 
there seems to have been no compunction to narrate this important myth in its en 
tirety. The Klamath analogue of the “sweathouse story” shows again the segregation 
and elaboration of a single episode; and this practice, as mentioned earlier, may have 
had aboriginal roots. Finally, the fact that a narrator might break off his tale when 
he found his audience no longer responsive underscores again the conclusion that the 
Klamath were little concerned with a formally “complete” narration. 


1 


A further word of qualification must, however, be pressed. While the raconteus 
is under no compulsion to relate fully a given myth, it is clear that both tor him and 
for his audie nce the re exists an inteyrity ol plot, and that episod s such as the “Night 
Hawk” of ‘TL or the “Story of Mink and Thunder” of HN are viewed by their nat 

| 


rators as detached segments of a larger entity. ‘The fa 


° 
ig 


| | , | 
ity with which isolated motifs 


! 
are referred to named SLOrics 15 part and parce) ol this attitude. Yet, al the uppe! 


limits, the incorporation of additional elements is resisted, as some informants re 
jected the mooted introductory episode in LL's “Aisis and Kemukamps.” Here, 
again, there is evident an awareness of a formal unity which is not to be transgressed. 
As revealed by the tales themselves, it is 5 mphi ity and directness which compris 
cardinal traits in the development of the Klamath myth. ‘The order is that of a linear 
progression, largely devoid of branching diversions into side-episodes. From the brief 
passape which sets the scene, the Klamath myth moves with economy into the he 


of the action, achieve § a ¢ limax, and ties up the details na brief post-climactic pa 
olten no more than a senten e, that characteristically Dringes the hero home or 
the trickster along his way. 

Unity of plot is not of necessity built about the development of a single climax. To 
be sure, EB’s “The Woman’s Cap” and LL’s “Skunk as Shaman” have as theme an 
offense against the hero and the subsequent righting of this wrong,” while HN’s 
“Gili” enlarges upon the slaying of a monster animal and the victorious return ol 
the hie ro. In these tales and others like the Mm, rar spite the presence of minor Cpiso les 
that serve to enlarge nodes of action along the line of development, there is a sing] 
major continuity. In such myths as LL’s “’Tkuluchag” and her “Crater Lake,” on the 
other hand, there is a bi-modal development: it is as if, in each, two tales had becom 
fused. Finally, cycles, as exemplified in the tales of Mink and Weasel, are character 
ized by a sequence ol peaks, as ONE Passes from one episode to the next. 

A concrete example of the manner in which action may be developed is TL’s 
“Old Fish Hawk.” Briefly, the plot is as follows: 


Mink and Weasel prepare to visit their sister, married to Fishhawk and living with 
him at Klamath Falls Weasel Sples on Mink’: Wile, Wood -tic k, as she prepares their 
lunch, blowing up the fire with her flatus. At his glance, she falls dead. Mink revives her, 
and the two brothers set off. They reach their sister's, and Mink gives her five small sacks 
of seeds. 

Fishhawk now comes home from spearing fish. He derides the gift of food as inade 
quate and swallows successively the contents of the five sacks. At once the seeds swell up 


and choke him. His wife implores Mink to help her. He instructs her to spread out mats, 


then places Fishhawk kneeling before each mat in turn and hits the base of his skull; 
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) 


whe reupon Fisht av k vomits the tood he has eaten, Recove red, ] ishl aw k rem irks on the 


quanuty ol food, and tells his w ife to store it away. 


Now Mink’s sister begins to cook for the visitors. Stuingy Fishhawk selects a meager fish 


at which his wile weeps. Mavic: ly, Mink 


Causes the I h to increase in size. 


»ws the backbone into the river, whereupon it becomes a trout 
for a tish-spear, but Fishhawk insists on going himself to catch 
lis ca lray Fishhawk i he water, and his wife must once a 


for help. This time, Mink 
e to her husband, who catches and succeeds in pulling him ashore. When Fish 
in turn draws in his spear, the fish once more re: 


j 


} ana 


in ipyp ll to 


together with instructions. She extends 


umes its meayer torm he next 


iv parallelism. Like any 
h S Ir latives, Mink bring bon d to his Sister. Fishhawk unyra iously 


al act directed dyvallst him 


Virtue of the supernatul il quality of the food he has musa | ‘ d His 


the gitt and reaps his retribution, not by a ma 


ls to her brother, in terms ot | i close 


respond 
but mack 
lows 
rodu 
MavnaniImMily 
ire lying on the mats. 
cooked, howes 
Or his guests on 


in form. His wit 


ungencrous 
ion | buice¢ 


brother, 


petition 
and a 
sed of the pre. 
to kill them off 
must inevitably be 


Or by an av Ve S re | V ¢ I ae I! 1\V The 
| 


oral ren lition, ha ( } t| yY ‘ ythmic, qual yw bic h 1S lost In print 
Narrators today deal with the five-fold repetition in different ways. HN find: 

the formal requirements thus made upon him frankly irksome 

it lor no more than a t« tal of three ty ics altho th adm thing that | 


ind oltten ret 
! 
eps Ti 
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formerly have been proper. It is noteworthy that even when given the freedom of 


narrating into a tape recorder, so that the pace of his speech was unhampered, he still 
tended to truncate the reiterated series.** The content of each iterated segment, 
however, was very close to that of the initial segment. TL, on the other hand, insisted 
on following the five-segment formula—in dictation, he would sometimes pause to 
ask, “How many does that make ?”—and clung to a presentation that varied little for 
each successive iteration. LL tended to employ the same words in each successive seg- 
ment, expanding the third sequence with new details, dropping back to a sparser 
fourth iteration, and elaborating again the fifth telling. In one or two instances, both 
TL and LL found it proper to recount a full five sequences, bringing the successful 
change only on the sixth telling. How far this was an effort to keep the ethnographer 
guessing is debatable. 

Other forms of elaboration are less prominent. There is, for example, little of the 
anticipatory narrative of Winnebago folklore,** in which a character outlines a future 
course of action for another and foretells its events. Of my chief informants, HN was 
most given to this device, which makes its appearance in several of his tales.*” In one 
of these, “Swai’s Child,” moreover, the hero on occasion recounts his own tragic past 
to relatives, a usage allied to the preceding device but not itself common. Other 


) 


raconteurs resort but little to either anticipatory or retrospective statements. EB 
makes extensive use of direct quotation,”® thus imparting to her story immediacy and 
freshness. It is a device tellingly used by LL, as well, but occupies by contrast a minor 
place in the narrative of TL. 

The manner in which two of these narrators develop the final phase of the pursuit 
of the gigantic herbivore, Gilili, by little Weasel is illustrative of the devices they may 
draw upon. HN resorts to direct quotation and the gradual dawning of certainty as 
hunter and hunted approach: “Weasel then chased it back again in this direction. 
Now the people heard the sound of repeated footsteps. Now they looked around. 
Now they saw something big approach by running. Now all the people looked 
around at it. Outside they saw a small thing running right behind Gilili. Now they 
said and guessed, “That one out there is not Mink’s younger brother. Maybe that’s 
not Mink’s younger brother.’ Some more said, “That one there is Mink’s little younger 
brother.” Now they said, “That’s he, Mink’s younger brother.’ In this direction he 
chased it. Now he was right there, close in sight of that place. Then Weasel shot and 
killed Gilili. Gilili fell down hard. Now he lay there like a little mountain.” 

The corresponding passage by LL is not fully comparable, since it was given in a 
brief English summary. Nonetheless, a somewhat different treatment is manifest: 
“Popweks {a big frog] heard something coming, it was Gilili and [Weasel]. (The 
wind on the me | Mink’s weapon, here borrowed by Weasel | sounded like a thunder 
storm.) |Crow]| says, ‘How do you know something is coming? How do you know 
further than I can see and hear?’ Popweks says, “You're cross-eyed!’ And the peop! 
said, ‘Who could it be make noise like that? There could be nobody could make noise 
like that, only |Mink’s] little brother.’ He was wearing the last pair of moccasins 
li.e., of an original five] when he killed Gilili.” 

Klamath raconteurs are not, in the main, given to elaboration that has as its sole 
objective the delineation of character or the description of place or situation. Neithe: 
the direct detailing of traits nor the employment of episodes to achieve obliquely the 
same end are at all common. Rather, these qualities are brought out through the 
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medium of the action itself. There is virtually no presentation of th 


ance of a character unless it is germane to the plot. His inner state, on the « ther hand, 
4 ; 
is sure to be revealed with the unfolding of a dramatic episode, for Klamath narrators 


rarely leave individual motivation in obscurity. 


NOTES 


1 For Section 1 see JAF, LXIX (1956) Section 3 will appear in a subsequetr 1¢ of the 


Ine vf ] ime 
I need not labor here the checks involved in establi hing wheth I differen es between the 


versions of two informants had no more than forgetfulness as a basis. For an able exposition of 


some of the factors concerned, see Frederic C. Bartlett, Remembering (Cambridge, Eng., 1932) 
Leslie Spier, Klamath Ethnography, v. ‘al. Publ. in Amer. Arcl , 
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offered to Elizabeth Jacobs for per 
po ibly lean somewhat toward masculine alue ince 
ith the boys, using her own bow and arrows. Marion Pearsall, in Klamath Childhood 
cation, Univ. of Cal. Anthro. Rec., IX, 5 (Berkeley, 1950), 342, indicates role different 
in the early youth of the Klamath child. It is also possible that the other women have 
profoundly influenced by American mores 
167 do not believe that the latter term had reference to the content of the my 
LL’s “Aisis and Kemukamps.” (Comment by EB.) 
7A distributive form of s’aha ‘say tell,’ plus -ga la ‘down upon'’(?), with 
‘for another,’ and nominal suffix -s. For its use in broad connotation, see G: 
Sketch of Ball's Life,” where “sketch” is used to render the 
18 For a discussion of one prominent character-type 
ath Mythology,” Western Folklore, XI (1953), 158-174 
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form in Gatse het’s notebooks, that those texts in question have been given in full " dictated 


There has apparently been some editing of a minor character (Gatschet, p. 7). Thanks are due to 


7 
Matthew W. Stirling, Chief, Bureau of American |] thnology, for making available to me micro 
films of Gatschet’s unpublished notes. At least some of the contents, designed for a third volume 
on the ethnology of the Klamath and Modoc, appear to have been incorporat d in the two 
volumes actually pul lished 


* Although Skunk, in the latter tale, is finally defeated once more. 
‘It is possible that even this situation was somewhat threatening to him; and despite the 


onse of members of the ethnogray hic party, he must have missed the 


presence and vocal res] 
leisurely relaxation of the story-telling sessions of his youth 
#4 Radin, pp. 10-15 ‘ 
Notably his “Lao’s Daughter,” “Black Bear and Deer nd “Swai's ¢ hild 
os In her “Story of Mink ind Wease A 
University of Orevon 
Eugene, Oregon 
MOMENT OF TRUTH 
Sy Ernet Barnett pe Viro 
Far, far away in a lake lie in island: on that island stands a churcl in that church is a 
well; in that well swims a duck; in that duck there is an egg; and in that egg there | my heart 


Nor folk tal 


The tellers of myths and folk tales had it right, 
Knew how betrayal came—not from the slaughter, 
From foe or fray, ll wind or angry water, 


But from a lover, friend, a son or daughter. 


Always the citadel withstood the sic ge 

But not the whispers of the favored child, 

Who, when a passing stranger stopped and smiled, 
Told where the old king’s soul had been enisled. 


Ariadne, Oedipus, Medea, 
Took but the Judas paths we daily take, 
For, wittingly or not, say what you like, 


Only those who are loved know where to strike. 


( 956 The New Yorker Magazine, Inc 











KUANYAMA AMBO MAGIC 


By Epwin M. Logs, Cart Kocu, anp Evta-Marie K. Loer 


6. MepicinaL, CosMETICAL, AND Ciara FLora A FAUNA 


6.1. Flora 


Hk. Kuanyama medicinal, cosmetical, and charm plants are more nut 


than here listed, but this compilation represents some of the most important 

plants, specimens of which were collected during field work, pressed, and lates 
identified at the herbarium of the Union of South Africa Department of Agri ulture, 
and then sent on to the herbarium of the University of California at Berkeley 


The methods of using the s¢ plants by the Kuanyama range trom having them 


pla d or grown 1n de signated place 5 lo preparing cold al d hot infusions, boiled 
decoctions, dry or burnt pulverized powders or pastes, salves, extracts, bruised poul 


tices, merely chewing or eating certain parts ol the plant, ol burning them in 


lumigation. 


.2.%. \fa ucal l Ses The Kra i's Plants 


3 1. Witch Protection Plants. The cross-beam of the kraal’s entrance yate mu 


be composed of wood from three different plants, decorated abo 1d below with 
} | 1} | ] ” 

wooden spikes, and draped horizontally with a certain “witch plant” in order to keep 

out evil spirits, including witches. 


Lhe “witch plant” (etilovalodt, pl. omatiovalod1; omulodt, pl ovalodi ‘witch’) is 
4 herb (venu Leonotts, nearest to i, i if Ayla 


quare-stemmed, man flowered 
| Labiatac 1), and besides being hung on the kraal’s vate s cross- beam, the flower 
crushed and the juice extract smeared over a patient's lace to prevent wit heraft injury 


The three pieces of wood composing the entrance cross-beam are respectively 


omutiuovalod: (pl. omitidovalod:), a Leonotts, which is also placed behind the kraal 


owners seat in the kraal’s main sitting room; omupopola (pl. omipopola), a small, 
: . ; 
many-leaved deciduous tree or shrub (Maerua sp., |Capparidaceae|) used also for 


cattle food; omudime (pl. omidime). a small. coriaceous-leaved tree or shrub (/fuclea 
divinorum Hiern. | Evenaceae}|). 


6.1.1.2. The Five Royal Sacred Green Trees. In the early migration of the Kuan 


yama, King Omusindi built his first nomadic shelter at Ombala. These trees wer 
planted so that their tops grew together forming a natura] hut. A new kraal-owner 
planted these five trees in the entrance grounds to his kraal. and he and h vile had 
ritual sexual intercourse at the time of full moon dances. 

The five sacred trees are: The Gum Copal omufiati ‘man dead said’ (Copatfera 
mopane Kirk.; see 6.1.1.9., 6.1.2.6., 6.1.22.2) signified giving life and power. | he tall 


strong-boled omuolo ‘in here that’ (Terminalia sericea Burch.; see 1.23.1.) possessed 


pows rto turn away the wrath ol the king. ‘| he tall unarme d omupalala (Peltot horum 


147 
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africanum Sond.) gave the feeling of comfort and freshness. The myrrh-like smelling 
omboo (Commiphora sp. cfr. C. pilosa?) gave rest and satisfaction. The omuala (not 
identified) was used as a food purifier. The pulverized bark was put in food to render 
it harmless. Here it might be noted that before entering a new kraal, the procession 
of guests must step on the branches of four sacred plants: the omufiats (Mopane), the 
osthoni (Rubiaceae’?), the endobo (Aloe), and the osinanganamuali (Senecio longi 
florus Sch. Bip.) 

6.1.1.3. The Lightning Protection Plant. The angled branches of the omulavs 
(pl. omilavi), bush, a species of Gardenia, are placed on hut roofs as a protection 
against lightning. Dalziel notes that Gardenia Jovis-tonantis Hiern. is used in the same 
way in Angola and the Western Sudan.’ 

6.1.1.4. “Kraal Opener” Plant. A small herb called etalaleka linini ‘a thing which 
cools’ (linini ‘small’) was not collected; although, the plant etalaleka (pl. omatalaleka), 
collected was a species of Lactuca, a small glabrous Compositae herb. After a kraal- 
opener doctor has cleaned out a kraal and removed its poisons, he sprinkles the ground 
with an infusion of the herb. (See 6.1.12.9. for Lactuca as a female gonorrhea douche.) 

6.1.1.5. Domestic Peace Charm Plant. A succulent perenial with tuberculate-toothed 
angled stems branching at the base and given two names by the Kuanyama, the female 
(a wide-mouthed coralla-tube olakato lekadi (pl. omalukato omakadt), and the male, 
(a papillate-within coralla-tube) olukato lendume (pl. omalukato omandume), which 
has been identified as Tavaresia sp., probably T. grandiflora Berg. (Asclepiadaceae). 
This plant is used by non-Christian kraal owners when they move or build a new 
kraal. Its use is supposed to insure peace within the family. The plant is made to 
grow in three places: at the kraal entrance, in the sitting room (onduda jofifilua), 
and in the main sitting room (olupale). On moving a kraal the plants are left behind 
and new ones planted. (See 6.1.20.2. for Tavaresta on rheumatic legs.) 

6.1.1.6. Snake Repellent Plant. An aromatic glandular, globosely clustered, minutely 
flowered herb (Chenopodium ambrosioides L., Sweet Pigweed) called by the 
Kuanyama Santamaria (after the Portuguese) is planted in the kraals to keep away 
snakes. Watt states that it is claimed to produce sweating.” 

6.1.1.7. Snake Fumigation Plant. A flowering bush whose fruit is used for girls’ 
decorations was not identified, but it is thrown into the sacred fire to fumigate snakes 
away from the kraal. It is called omutinejoka (pl. omitiuejoka; omutti ‘tree,’ wo ‘ot,’ 
joka ‘snake’). 

6.1.1.8. Bee Repellent Plant. The flattopped Camelthorn tree (Acacia giraffae 
Burch), called omuonde (pl. omionde), forms the vertical poles of the kraal’s entrance 
gate. The bark’s aroma drives away non-native stinging bees. (See 6.1.23.9. for Rhus 
as a bee sting prophylactic.) 

6.1.1.9. The Sacred Log of the Sacred Fire. A hardwood Gum Copal tree with 
single paired leaflets (Copaifera mopane Kirk., |Caesalpiniaceae|; Mopane or Iron 
Wood Tree) is called omufiati (pl. omifiati; omu ‘man, fi ‘dead,’ ati ‘said,’ and is inter 


preted to mean “dead man returned to life”). The first wife of every kraal must con 


tinually feed a long Mopane log into the perpetual embers of the sacred fire. (See 


O2.22., G3.20., '6.4:22.2.) 


> 


1]. M. Dalziel, The Useful Plants of West Tropical Africa (London, 1937), p. 399. 

The first five sections of “Kuanyama Ambo Magic” appeared in /AF, LXVIII (1955), 35-50, 
153-168, 291-311. 

2J. M. Watt, Medicinal and Poisonous Plants of South Africa (Edinburgh, 1932), p. 193 
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6.1.1.10. The Kraal’s Torches. Spirostachys africana Sond. (Euphorbiaceae) is used 
for torches, especially in night ceremonies, as the encirclement of a new kraal by torch 
light, and also to catch frogs by night. The tree is called omuhongo (pl. omihongo; 
omu ‘man,’ hango ‘command’). (See 6.1.23.6. Fish Poison, and 6.1.24.3. Cattle Pul 


monary Disease.) 


6.1.2. Magical Uses: The King’s Plants 


6.1.2.1. The King’s Ointment. A perennial narrow-leaved yellow flowered shrub 
(Nidorella resedaefolia DC., 


into a powder and mixed with lion fat and used in annointing the king. For this pur 





Compositae | is dried (probably the flowers) and rubbed 


pose the plant is called okafetahamba (pl. oufetahamba; oka ‘little, feta ‘cleans, hamba 
‘king’). Ordinarily, it is the weed that the Kuanyama suspect of choking out millet 
growth, and it is called efindapia (pl. omafindapia; efinda ‘thing which makes the 
line,’ pia | epta| ‘of the garden’). 

6.1.2.2. The King’s Soap. An erect, woody, root-stocked, hairy-leaved shrub 
(Epaltes sp., |Compositate|) is dried, rubbed into a powder, mixed with millet flour 
and water, and used as a soap to clean the body of the king. The plant is called 
odivadiva (pl. edivadiva) ‘in a great hurry.’ (See 6.1.12.3. Epaltes in syphilis.) 


6.1.3. Magical Uses: The Good Fortune Plants 


6.1.3.1. The White Magic Plant. A scandent bush willow (Combretum imberbe 
Wawr., |Combretaceae |; edible resin, 6.1.23.1.) the leaves and fruit of which are used 
by the magician of white magic, the ohmule. He hangs two horns on himself, one in 
back and the other in front. The back horn is used for blowing through, the front 
horn for magical ingredients, including the fruit and leaves of the willow, called 
omukuku (pl. omikuku; omkuku ‘a hedge’), and is also used for making kraal 
hedges. (See 6.1.4.3. and 6.1.5.2. for C. caloc arpeum Gilg.) 

6.1.3.2. Warrior’s Invisibility Charm. The small gray-blue ongaluti snake is roasted 
and pulverized. The leaves of the unidentified ombungululu tree which grows by the 
Kunene River are stamped with the snake. powder and this mixture is put into a 
Springbok horn which is called oluvinga lo mundja. The warrior who wears this 
amulet is invisible, and therefore cannot be killed in battle. 

6.1.3.3. Wounded Warrior's Protection Charm. The spines of the porcupine 
(sinjengu or osinjengu) are burned along with the unidentified ombungululu leaves 
on a pottery dish. The smoke from this fire will guard the warrior from further 
wounds and give him good luck. 

6.1.2.4. The Marksmanship Charm. A hunter makes five wounds on himself by 
carving perpendicular cuts on the upper and lower sides of both wrists and on his 
right shoulder. He grinds a powder of either the unidentified okastsilila or onghongo 
plants, and then adds the point of a beak (omulungu), and the brain of either a duck 
(onghololo), a humped black-billed goose (onghuva), or a red-billed goose (ombala 
dila). After roasting the powdered plant and beak and brain, he rubs them into the 
five cuts and also into his eyes. Then the hunter will never miss his mark with gun 
or arrow. The feathers of the duck are used to make arrows fly swifter 

6.1.3.5. Men’s Magic Plants for Attracting Fish and Brother’s Murderer. Two 


slants are called omumakani (pl. emumakan:) ‘big stranger.’ Both have an elliptical 
} g | 


capsuled fruit used to make children’s dolls, and both are flowering shrubs: one is a 
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species of Rhigozum, (Bignoniaceae), and the other is Justicia psamnophilla Dtr. ms. 
(Acanthaceae). In order to spear many fish, a man can rise early in the morning, and 
before speaking to anyone he chews a branch of one of these plants and spits it on his 
harpoon (ekupa). To find his brother's murderer, he also rises early in the morning 
and, without speaking to anyone, chews a branch of the plant, rubs the contents of his 
mouth over his face, and after this, it is said that he certainly will find the murderer. 

6.1.3.6. The Good Luck Plant. The omufiati (pl. omifiati, Copaifera mopane Kirk, 
| Caesalpiniaceae |; see 6.1.1.2., 6.1.1.9., and 6.1.22.3.) is the Kuanyama’s ensignia of 
returning life, and is worn and carried to bring good luck. Women wear it at hshing 
parties. Herdsboys carry it in the annual cattle round-up when their cattle are judged 
on their return from grazing outposts. The branches of omufiati are placed by each 
returning boy against the stockade nearest to the sacred fire. 

6.1.3.7. Boys’ Strengthening Food. A prostrate glabrous oblong-fruited cucurbit 
called onjati (pl. enjatt) ‘courage’ (Momordica balsamina L. |Cucurbitaceae|) is 
mixed with boys’ food so that they will grow up strong and healthy. 

6.1.3.8. Charms. Old roots, odd bits of wood found in unusual places, pieces from 
old kraal sites are hung as charms from the neck, especially on infants, to bring pro 


tection and good luc k. 


6.1.4. Magical Uses: Purification Plants 


6.1.4.1. The Salvation Plant. A scrambling deep-rooted glabrous herb called eta 
mupia (pl. omatamupia) ‘chaser of unluckiness’ was identified as Asclepias burchelli 
Schltr. (Ase lepiadaceac )s and although the roots of similar species are used by thi 
neighboring Hottentots as a stomachic, a carminative, and a diarrhoea remedy,’ and 
by Europeans and natives in South Africa as an indigestion and fever aid,’ and, 
although the young leaves have long been used as a spinach by the Sutos,” the Kuan 
yuma natives cat this plant when they wish to save themselves from revenge after 
committing a wicked act or breaking a taboo. 

6.1.4.2. The Warrior's Protection Plants From Killed Enemies. The roots of two 
plants must be obtained, those of the herb called eyakanoni (pl. omajakanont), which 
was not identified, must be given by another warrior who has killed an enemy, in 
order to have strength, and those of the herb, okanautoni (pl. ounautonz) ‘little of 
hyena call, identified as Dissotis phaecotricha Triana (Melastomataceae). The latter 
has a long, hairy, sweet, tuberous rootstock. In Sierra Leone the rootstock of D. grandt 
flora Benth, is made into a fermented beverage.” In order to protect the warrior from 


outont (hyena call) madness, or be Ing haunted by the ghosts of killed enemi s, the 


roots of the above two plants must be chewed and swallowed. The warrior must also 
make the hyena call, owtont, after killing an enemy. (See 6.1.7.1. where outonz is listed 


under insanity cures. Also, see 6.1.7.5. 
6.1.4.3. Warrior's Neck Bands Worn After Killing. The long twigs of a scandent 


bush willow, OoOmMmu end je (pl. OMMTLSE ndyje, Combretum calocarpeum Gilg. | ¢ ombre ta 


ceac |), are made into a set of triple neck bands and are worn by returned warriors afte: 


P. W. Laidler, “The Magic Medicine of the Hottentots,” South Africa Journal of Scier XXV 
(1928), 441. 
* Watt, The Medicinal and Poisonous Plants, p. 146. 
E. P. Phillips, accredited in Watt, The Medicinal and Potsonous Plants, p. 146 
6 Dalziel, The Useful Plants, p. 71. 
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6.1.4.4. Newly-Made Widow's Potion. The glabrous groundsel suc 


longiflouis Sch. Bip. (Compositae), called oshinanganamual: (pl. om 
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potion which wives drink after the death of their husbands.’ In Southern Nigeria a 


species ol Senecio 1S used for tea.” Among the Yoruba a species ot Senecio is nam d 


to mean “bringing or produc Ing life.’ 


6.1.4.5. Newly-Made Widow’s Douche. The hairy, glaborou 
ouxupilaunona) ‘little gives enema to children ( Borreria, sp.; 


is made into a purification infusion douche for a newly-made widow who, besides tak 


1 in 6.1.4 $. alter the death of her husband, must use a 


ing the potion drink mentioned 4 
clay phallus from the ondudu along with this ao Nigeria B wreria 
stachydea Hutch. and J. M. Dalz is used medicinally 


regulate the menses.” 
6.1.4.0 Me n’s Potion after ( oh ibit tiny with Ni wly M ide W idow \ byitt 


] 
aromatic-rooted undershrub called ostjoseuta (pl. oujoseuta; ost bad, joseuta ‘tooth 


of adder Fe Although onc specimen ol Pupalia lappacea ‘Ce Jus (Amarantaceae ) 
was submitted along with four specimens of Clerodendron spinescens (Ver 
benaceae) by various informants as osijoseuta, it is believed better, due 1 
beliefs which are similar elsewhere, to accept only the Clerodendr 
An infusion of the bitter leaves must be drunk by men sleey 
widows before the widows have been purified (see 0.1.4.4.). 
that the men’s intestines will rot away. Among the Yoruba 
a species of Clerodendron and placed on the pillow of a wide 
dead husband In order to prevent his appearing.'! Also, amol 
lappacea (L.) Juss. is merely marketed as a simple cough an 
in soup.” (See 6.1.4.9. and 6.1.22.5.) 
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her family from swelling after the birth of twins. (Purslane in folklore is a goodwill 
emblem and a child’s charm for luck.)** (See 6.1.18.2. on Purslane for body-swelling.) 

6.1.4.9. Purification Infusion for Kraal Visitors to a Twin Birth. The herb, ost- 
josenta (pl. otjojenta) ‘bad tooth of adder, (Clerodendron spinescens Giirke.; see 
6.1.4.6. and 6.1.22.5.) is made into a sprinkling infusion called ondipa and is used in a 
ceremony called ostjavo. The infusion is sprinkled on the face and feet of all entering 
and leaving a kraal where twin birth has occurred. (See 6.1.4.8. and 6.1.4.10. for other 
twin birth rites.) 

6.1.4.10. The Hot Purification Bath Ending the Twin Birth Rites. An uncollected 
herb called omajakanono is added to a hot bath given in a hole in the field by a doctor 
to the parents of the twins and the kraal inmates at the end of the twin ceremony. 

6.1.4.11. Girls’ Puberty Initiation Potion. An unknown herb is given girls, together 
with dried human semen, in beer the second morning of their group initiation cere- 


mony (the efundula). This is supposed to turn the girls into spirit boys."* 


6.1.5. Magical Uses: Transition Rite Plants 


6.1.5.1. Bride’s Jasmin Berry Tassels for the Hair. The ornamental climber, Jas- 
minum mauritianum Bij. (Oleaceac), is called oshthamulende (pl. othamulende) 
‘thing of girl’s headdress, and the berries are sewn into beaded strands and smeared 
with red ocher and then hung in tassels called epole (pl. omapole) in the hair of brides 
while undergoing the dance (the efundula) of the girls’ group puberty ceremony. 
One specimen called oshthamulende was determined as Salvadora persica Linn. 
(Salvadoraceae), which has small aromatic cress-like berries. (See 6.1.22.6.) These 
berries are regarded by women in Nigeria, the Sudan and the Sahara as a fruit favor 
ing conception.’® 

6.1.5.2. The Brides’ Sets of Wedding Bands. The supple branches of the bush 
willow, omusendyje (pl. omtsendje) Combretum calocarpeuam Gilg. (Combretaceae) 
are tied into double sets of wedding (hoop-like) bands. (See 6.1.3.1. and 6.1.4.3.) 
Two fit around the hips, two around the neck, and sets of two are worn on the left 
arm up to the elbow. The brides wear these bands in procession from the group 
puberty ceremony to their husbands’ kraals, and for one month afterwards. All whom 
a bride meets must give her token gifts, or else must avoid her, (See 6.1.3.1., 6.1.4.3., 
and 6.1.23.1.) 

6.1.5.3. Fertility Plants in the Peaks of Bridal Hats. Dainty herbs or long fern 
fronds called ohala (pl. ehala) ‘ostrich feather’ are stuck into the peaks of the brides’ 
hats during the “ash girl” two-month seclusion period. At this time. the bridal head 
dress (omatela) is ceremonially called ‘bread’ (omungome, pl. omingome). Several 
decorative simulations of plants in beads and leather strips were seen in the peaks of 
bridal hats and kings’ and noblemen’s fezzes. 

6.1.5.4. Symbolic Plant Armor Worn by “Ash Girls.” The costume of the seclusion 
period of the girls’ group puberty ceremony consists of symbolic plant armor repre 
senting animal, warrior, and herds-boys’ devices. The girls’ bodies are smeared with 
white ash and they have taken on the spirits of dead famous tribesmen, and are called 
“ash girls” by the Europeans seeing them roam the country, chanting in verse choir 


18 Dalziel, The Useful Plants, p. 31. 
14. M. Loeb, “Transition Rites of the Kuanyama Ambo,” African Studies (1948), 74-75. 
1° Dalziel, The Useful Plants, pp. 292-293. 
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mariy warrior histories. Dried out plants of all sorts are used, especially the fibers from 
Sansevieria (see 6.1.12.2.), onghuse (pl. enghuse), the stems of Aloe, endobo (pl. 
omandobo; see 6.1.14.4. and 6.1.20.5.) grasses, ohont (pl. ehont), and herbs, oshimbod: 
(pl. ormbodi), corn stalks, oluliavala (pl. oiliavala), and sticks from tree branches. 
The fiber skirt of Sunsevrerta dried fibers, omundjalo uenghuse (pl. omidjalo deng 
huse), is supposed to have protective properties, and is the Kuanyama’s main source of 
cord. The dried Aloe stalks represent the quills of the porcupine, sinjengu (pl. osin 
jenu), and are worn strung around the neck and under the arms. The half mask of 


1 
hollow stalks is filled 


whistles of the herdsboys.’* Other warrior emblems are a goatee of fiber, a herdsboy’s 


with herbs and stopped up with cotton to symbolize the magi 


fiber necklace, an imitation cartridge belt of whittled stalks or stems, a long walking 
stick, two rhythm sticks, and a basket full of white ash carried by young girl make-up 


attendants. 


6.1.6. Magical Uses: Sex Sorcery Plants 


ling Whips. The straight annual shoots of the wild wisteria 


6.1.6.1. Boys’ Bune 
(Securtdaca longipedunculata Fres. |Polygalaceae|), called omudiku (pl. omidtku), 
are used by boys as rods to hit the girls at the time of the group bundling ceremonies 
before the group girls’ puberty ceremony (efundula). The plant is believed to awaken 
erotic emotions on the part of the girls. The word omudiku ‘root (is) here’ has a 
double meaning implying both the tree and the powerful libido of a girl for a man; 
therefore, the word is avoided in ordinary speech. (See 6.1.12.4. for the ordinarily used 
plant name, omutiuongobe | pl. omitiuongobe | ‘tree of cattle.’) 

6.1.6.2. Sorcery for Restricting Male Perniciousness. The roots of an unidentified 
plant, called OmuUunNnTaN ChAue (pl. ominyjanghue ), are pulverized and made into a salve. 
A woman cleans her vagina and smears it with the salve. The man loved by the 
woman the nm can only have intercourse with her, and 1s Impot nt with other women 


(See 6.1.13.1. for male potency stimulant.) 


6.1.7. Magical Uses: “Insanity” Cures 


6.1.7.1. “Ghost Call” Madness. After killing an enemy, there is dan; ot outon 
‘hyena call’ madness, or, being haunted by the enemy's ghost. A warrior must make 
the hyena call after killing an enemy and also when he chews the roots of the two 
plants described in 6.1.4.2. 
6.1.7.2. Spirit Possession Madness. Being POSSESSE 1 by spiri s called ova 
kuamuhneu, and the invalid must be exorcized by a doctor.'* 
0.1.7 . Fits or Temporary Insanit . Period dementia 1S ¢ illed emuengu and 
occurs after too much alcohol, smoking, or excitement. The roots of a plant 


called omunbucululu (pl. ominbucululu; not identified: see 6.1.2.2. and 6.1 ) are 


rubbed into a powder and placed in warm water. The liquid is then filtered and 


drunk. Afterwards the patient urinates heavily and 1s said to be cured, 


Ion period ilter 
- of rl 
rder 
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6.1.7.4. Shock and Stupor. After a severe sickness, or after emuengu (tempor 


insanity), or after a person has been secretly poisoned with a wrong dose, stupor, call 
oulat, sets in. The plant called omutulatumba (pl. omitulatumba; omu ‘man, tula 
‘puts,’ tumba ‘down’) was not collected, but is said to be pulve rized together with a 
long, large, blue, summer-time beetle, called Nakandoba, which is said to be very 
poisonous, but the girls sew them up in their foreheads in order to make perpendicular 
permane nt scars. ‘J he patient with oula must tou h this me d ine to his tongue, an | 
at the same time the powder is strewn over his head. 

6.1.7.5. Dog Hydrophobia. The best medicine against rabies infection is considered 
to be the shrub, Cordia ovalis R. Br. (Boraginaceac), called omukutjumbua (pl oml 
kutjumbua) ‘fig tree dog.’ Which part is used, such as the sweet edible drupe, ' not 
told; however, in West Africa the only part of Cordia used medicinally is the fruit." 

A protection against dog rabies for one month is obtained by drinking in water 
an infusion of the pulverized root of the unidentified ongonjo ile. Two identified 
similarly named plants may be re late d in use tO this preve ntive pl int: one (vlabrou ) 
was only called ongonyo ‘first,’ and was identified as a species of Gergeria (Compos 
tac); the other (hairy ) was called on OnNJO IXUPt, a species Ol Dissotis (Melast 
ceae; see 6,1.12.8., its use for female gonorrhea, and 6.1.4.2. and 6.1.7.1.). In West Afri 


Dissotis leaves are used as a vulnerary.” 


6.1.8. Hygienic and Cosmetical Uses: Dentifrices 


6.1.8.1. Green Stems and Leaves. The green stocks and leaves of millet, so: 
sugar cane and grass, and palm leaves were seen used as dentifrice 
One thorn tree, Acacia marlothii Engl. (Mimosaceae), called omuhanguti (pl. 


omthanguti) ‘big of tree,’ is used for teeth-cleaning, but what part was not specifi 


by the informant. In West Africa the young twigs of some Acacias ; 
sticks, and the tannin in the bark, leaves, and pods has astringent properti 
the gum in the roots is astringent, and this seems to be the active principle in 
dies for cough, sore throat, and mouth sores.*” One species, Acacia pennata, has hbrous 
tissues, and from Senegal to Southern Nigeria the twigs or roots are frayed out at the 
end and used as toothbrushes or cleaning brushes for ornaments.*! 

6.1.8.2. Root Dentifrices. Several plants have roots aiding in oral hygiene. The root 
of a coriaceous bush, Royena cuneifolia .. Mey ex D.C. (Evenaceae), called osimumu 
(pl. oimumu), is used as a mouth wash and dentifrice. The Zulus use the powdered 
root or leaf of the vesicant R. villosa L. as a counter-irritant.“- The Kuanyama chew 
the root which gives out a red sap, colori yy the tonguc (it re | place 5 in the mouth 
break open and start bleeding yaws are diagnosed; see 6.1.15.1.), and the chewing is 
continued until a part of the root is a bundle of threads. These are used to clean the 
teeth. Two root dentifrice plants have the same name, okanak ifukua ( |. ound 


kafukua) ‘little of peanuts’: one is a species of Indigofera (probably [. daleorde 
Benth.) and the other is Tephrosta lupinifolia D. C. (Papilionaceae) which has the 
aromatic oil of tephrosia. Indigophera has a soothing flatulent-relieving effect.-* Both 

18 Dalziel, The U eful Plant p- 425 

19 Dalziel, The Useful Plants, | 1 

20 Dalziel, The Useful Plants, pp 

21 Watt, The Medicinal and Poisonous Plant 

22 Watt, The Medicinal and Poisonous Plant 

28 Dalziel, The Useful Plants, p. 207 
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Hygienic and Cosmetical Uses: Cosmetics 


1.9.1. ( lear ing Meal. The 

for wash ng the red cher as t n rom. the 
Pennisetum albicauda nd Pennisetus 
is done early in the morning, 1 ‘ inthe w 
from the feet up. (Se 21.2, fi ingina.) 

6.1.9.2. Red Ocher. The Kuanyama source of red dye-w 1 comes from the Eastern 
Okavango River Flood area from the so-called “Afric: " tree (Pterocarpus 
angolensis DC. |Papilionaceae}), called omuva (pl. omtuva). The red underbark or 


the resin-saturated roots are sold by tradesmen in bundles. The women break the dy« 


' 
wood into small pieces and pulverize them in the stamping (mulling) holes into a red 


powder called olukula (pl. omalukula). The red powder is mixed with cooked oil or 


fat only when needed, the most common make-up b 


mone), tat (oma idt), and old butter (omaololola, pi. 
| | 


' | } ’ | 
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6.1.9.3. Castor Bean Body Ointment. The thi 


nt (Ricinus communis L. Euphorbiaceae |) 


| 
are stamped in the kraal’s milling holes to form 
used as a body emollient and an oil base for red ocher grease 
plant is called olumono (pl. omalumono) and has many us 
6.1.19.1. and 6.1.22.1.) 

6.1.9.4. Kapok Kernel Oil Emollient. The Kuanyama use a 5; S 
among the African Kapok trees, called omutaku (pl. omitaku) ‘by secur 
a scented emollient oil base for red ocher from the crushed fruit and seeds before the 

e. Some informants brought specimens of Adansonia digitata L.., omukua (pl 

omtikua), for the Bombax, omutaku, tree. However, the astringent pulp and the th 
coated, low oil-conte nt* ’ seeds do not fit the informants’ des riptions The Kuan r" 
eat the tartaric bread of Adansonia’s fruit. Dalziel helps confirm the Bombax o 


emollient by describing the pleasant tasting and smelling oil (33.4 ’ yield 


trom sec ls of the West African Bombaa invuli irpum { Ibri Nn 
tribes in Northern Nigeria preparing the immature fruits of Bombax buono; 
P. Beauv. as an emollient.*? 

6.1.9.5. Amarula Kernel Ointmen 


24 Watt, The Medicinal and Potsonou 
Dalziel, The Useful Plants, 

26 Dalziel, The Useful Plant 
Dalziel, The Useful Plants 
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of the stone of the amarula fruit (Sclerocarya caffra Sond. { Anacardiaceae], the omu- 
ongo, omiongo tree, ‘big back bone’) also yields a good make-up base for red ocher, 
although the odsove is in demand for food and sauces. 


6.1.9.6. Oil-Nut Emollients. Almost all kernels from which oil can be expressed 
are pounded into fat (odsove), and then cooked and used for body annointing after 
being mixed with red ocher, or else they are used for cooking sauces. 


The wood oil-nut tree, Ricinodendron rautanenii Schinz, called omunghete (pl. 
ominghete), has a woody capsule which is stamped into a paste and cooked for a body 
emollient. More often it is used in a food sauce called omuap. The amarula kernel (see 
6.1.9.5.) 1s also made into the omuayi sauce. 

The several Ximenia species with a “wild olive” type of fruit have an oil seed 
used all over South Africa for body annointing. The Kuanyama recognize the various 
species by affixing another word to their common name, which is ostpeke (pl. oipeke). 
These species include: X. caffra, X. natalensis, X. americana L., X. microphilla 
Welw en Oliv. 

6.1.9.7. Water Melon Seed Oil Emollients. Several cucurbitaceous oil-seeds form a 
good red ocher make-up base. Although Citrullus vulgaris Schrad., the common 
water melon grows in this region, Citrullus ecirrhosus Cogn., enuua (pl. omanuua) 
‘water melon,’ was collected, and Lagenaria vulgarts Ser., onanga (pl. enanga) 
‘louse-like,’ was also collected. All three plants have seeds yielding a good semi-drying, 
cotton-seed type of oil. 

6.1.9.8. Basil-Like Scent for Red Ocher. A strongly fragrant-leaved and fruiting 
herb, identified as Ocimum sp. cf. O. simile N.E. Br. (Labiatae), and called embod: 
lomomadt ‘big herb put in fat,’ is probably rubbed and the juice extracted into the red 
ocher for an anise or thyme-like scent.** 

6.1.9.9. Burnt Incense Powder. A new bride carries a little pouch of perfumed 
burnt incense in her gift token basket, and with this anoints all on the forehead who 
present her with a token gift. Several herbs are dried and burnt into a powder along 
with the rind of the fruit from Strychnos pungens Soloered (Loganiceae), called 
omupuaka (pl. omipuaka). On the Ivory Coast the women rub the leaves of Strychnos 
odorate A. Chev. on the body as a perfume.*" (See 6.1.20.6.) 

6.1.9.10. Under Arm Powder. The herb Sphaeranthus sp. (Compositae), called 
inajolutope (pl. oinajolutope) ‘mother of a plant name,’ is dried and pulverized and 
used as an under arm scented cosmetic by the women. 

6.1.9.11. Perfumed Necklaces. All pleasantly scented hollow-stemmed plants are 
cut and strung into necklaces. One such plant (not identified) is called olunina (pl. 
omalunina) ‘kind feeling (his or her) mother,’ and is also the name of the beads cut 
into half-inch to inch sections. Then cross-cuts are made in them to allow the perfume 
to escape. They are strung together and worn around the neck. A coarse grass, Veti- 
veria nigritana (Benth.) Stapf. has an aromatic stalk which is cut beneath the flower 
for beads. In West Africa the roots are used for perfume and are also cut into neck- 
laces.2° The use of leaf scents was not mentioned by the Kuanyama. (See 6.1.12.6. 
and 6.1.19.2.) 


28 Dalziel, The Useful Plants, p. 462; Watt, The Medicinal and Poisonous Plants, p. 161. 
2° Dalziel, The Useful Plants, p. 363. 
Dalziel, The Useful Plants, p. 550. 
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6.1.10. Hygienic and Cosmetical Uses: Menstrual Hygiene 


6.1.10.1. Diuretic and Depurative Menstrual Douche. The herb identified as 
Solanum panduaeforme E. Mey and, other Solanum spp., (Solanaceae), and called 
either onululu (pl. enululu), or okatululu (pl. owtululs), all meaning ‘bitter,’ the latter, 
oka ‘small,’ has ts root dri 1, stampe | and mixed with water and used as a douche 
during menstruation, The action of the leaves in a decoction of Solanum nodiforum 
Jacq., according to Pobéguin,”’ is diuretic and depurative, and this would tend to 
shorten the period of the menses. (See 6.1.4.5. for Widow's Purification Douche.) 

6.1.10.2. Menorrhea Medicine. A plant not collected, but called omusimbikila (pl. 
omisimbtkila), is rubbed into a powder (the entire plant), and mixed with water and 


taken as a medicine for menorrhea. 


6.1.11. Hyetentc and Cosmetical Uses: Hawr Dressin, 


6.1.11.1. Seed and Berry Hair Ornaments. Although the bridal berry tassels are an 


important transition rite hair ornament and are listed in 6.1.5.1., other seeds and berries 


1 1 ' 
are worn by young girls in the hair and as be ids for themselves, for dolls and infant 
eed-woven cape over the skin baby sling). Two such important plant ornament: 


berries of the unidentified omutinesoke bush (see 6 FR - 2 and the half-inch 


ds ot the Oomuve tree ( Bere hemia discolor He msl.) whi h are usually atta he d 

rw ith a vevget ible mastic and cove red with fat and red O6 hre. 

2. Vegetable Hair Mastics. The most important hair mastic comes from the 
macerated fruits of the omuand: tree (Diospyros me piliformis Hochst.) which also 
has a dark resin used as an adhesive and a mastic. Animal fat and red ochre also stiffen 
and support the hair dressings. 

6.1.11.3. Thread for Sewing Hair Dresses. The fibers from the leaves of Sansevieria, 
on thuse (pl. enghuse), are beat nm out on a log, separated, ind rolled into a 


trong 


twist in the palms ol the hands. For extra strong cordage the thread 1S plaited (See 
6.1.5.4.) 


6.1.11.4. Leaf Strips to Shapen Hair Dresses. The edge of palm leaves, called ohomo 


of the palm fo ee | speci ; of Hyphae ne, called omulun a(t I. omilun ra) “Dig thi ae 
used to shapen the rolled up edge of the bottom of the debutante’s head-dress, elende 


(pl. omalende), and the side brims of the bride’s hat, omatela (pl. ematela). Also, the 


leaves can be shredded to form String, called onvodi jembale, and dyed to form false 


hair, although the cordage of the hair-dresses of debutantes and brides is always of 


human hair, exuthz. 


6.1.12. Sexual Uses: Venereal Diseases 


O.2.32.5. All-around Male Venereal Disease Medi ine. Five species ot As ul 


(A. africanus, A. buchanani, A. plumosus, A. capensis, and indet. | Liliacea |) ar 
called by the Kuanyama okalili (} l. oulilt) ‘Little bed,’ and, mn the case of male se xual 
diseases (osthetaketa), an infusion of this herb is taken orally and anally. The Xo: 
use the bark of A. stipulacens and A. spinescens as a blood purifier.®* 

6.1.12.2. Syphilis Powder. Jute-like plants were identified as Corchorus tridens I 


(Tiliaceae) and several undetermined species in Malvaceae, and are called by the 
i 


4s 


Dalziel, The Useful Plants, p. 435. 
* Watt, The Medicinal and Potsonous Plants, p. 23 
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Kuanyama okaliaipute (pl. ouliatpute) ‘little eats wounds, and in the case of syphilis 
(okandongo) the plant is dried and pulverized and the powder is placed in the 
open wounds of the glans penis, in the arm pits, and into the corners of the mouth. 
Corchorus tridens L. in West Africa is a vegetable for soup, but C. acutangulus Lam. 
in the Gold Coast is injected for urethral discharges.” It was noted that the Kuanyama 
identified species of Hibiscus, Pavonia, and Sida as “sott herbs (efila) used in tanning,” 
while in West Africa these species are pulverized and applied to skin diseases.** 

6.1.12.3. Syphilis Salve. The hairy leaved species of Epaltes (Compositae), called 
odivadiva (p\. edivadiva) ‘in a great hurry,’ is roasted at the fire and rubbed into a 
powder, then mixed with butter (omaad1) to form a salve whi h is smeared into all 
open syphilitic wounds, a process said to be painful. (See 6.1.2.2.) 

6.1.12.4. Gonorrhea Root. The wild wisteria tree, Securidaca longipedunculata 
Fres. is ordinarily called omutinongobe (pl. omitiuongobe) ‘tree of cattle, and the 
root 1s ¢ he wed for gonorrh 1. When the plant 1S ¢ led omudiku (pl. omidtku) root 
(is) here,’ as in 6.1.6.1., it has a double meaning implying both the tree and the power 
ful libido of a girl for a man. Therefore this word is avoided in ordinary speech. 

6.1.12.5. Gonorrhea Decoction. The slender-branched, remotely-leaved undershrub 
Marlothia spartioides ¥-ngl., (Rhamnaceae), is called oluueti (pl. omaluueti) and has 


two uses. A filtered liquid from crushed leaves mixed with water is dropped into 


gonorrhea-infected eyes with the tip of a chicken feather (see 6.1.21.4.). Six spoonfuls 


of the boiled decoction of powdered root and water (after cooling) are given for 
gonorrhea, and this is said to cause heavy urination. Since this species of Marlothia is 
endemic to the Kalahari region, the similar use of other genera of Rhamnaceae was 
found in West Africa, and the roots are drastic purgatives if taken in excess.”” 
6.1.12.6. Gonorrhea Enema. The fragrant, sorghum-like savannah-grass, Vetiveria 
nigritana Benth. (Gramineae), is called enenge (pl. omanenge). Besides cutting the 
stalks up for beads (see 6:1.9.11.), the fibrous roots are stamped into powder and boiled 
in water, cooled, and used as an enema for gonorrhea (see 6.1.19.2.). In West Africa 


36 
an intusion of the roots isa be Verape, ; 


6.1.12.7. Male Gonorrhea Enema. A pleasant acidulous tasting pumpkin,** Crrul 
lus naudinianus (Sond.) Engl. (Cucurbitaceae), is called okatangakamufifi (pl. 
outangavamufifi) ‘little melon of a hoe blade’s stem,’ has a little melon juice extracted 
and mixed with water and is given as an enema. The heavy urination which follows 1: 
believed to wash out the penis. Care must be taken that not too much juice extract 
is taken uncooked because of the purgative action. 

6.1.12.8. Female Gonorrhea Decoction and Enema. An herb with a long root stock, 
a species of Dissotis (Melastomataceae), is called ongonjo ixupi (ongonyo ‘first’). It 
is pulverized, mixed with warm water, then cooled, and is taken by women with 
gonorrhea (osinema)—one spoonful three times a day orally and the rest anally. (It 
was noted that both Dissotis and Getgeria were collected as plain ongonjo, but no 
use was recorded under this name. See 6.1.7.5. for ongonjo ile, and 6.1.4.2. and 6.1.7.1. 
for other Dissotis sp.) 

6.1.12.9. Female Gonorrhea Douche. A small, glabrous species of Lactuca is called 

Dalziel, The Useful Plants, p. 96. 

* Dalziel, The Useful Plants, pp. 126-133. 

© Dalziel, The Useful Plants, pp. 298-299. 

86 Dalziel, The Useful Plants, p. 551. 

’ Watt, The Medicinal and Poisonous Plants, p. 180. 
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etalaleka linini ‘a small thing which cools.’ It is grated very finely, mixed with water, 


1 used 


nd used as a vaginal douche by women with gonorrhea. (See 6.1.1.4.) 


Sexual U si ,onception Uses 

1.13.1. Male Potency Stimulant. An uncollected plant called omunjanghue (pl. 
ranghue) is used as a medicine to counteract Impotency (omunuthatimbi). A 
is made from the roots, mixed with water, and a teaspoonful taken. It is said 
a man has taken this medi ine he is able to have intercourse our times in 

tht, each intercourse lasting three hours. (See 6.1.6.2.) 
1.13.2. Female Prevenception. A plant from Southeast Angola was not collected, 
called omulon faxuxua (pl. omilond ruixud ) ‘Dig climb cl icken.’ ‘| h root 1s 
and mixed with water and is secretly drunk by a woman ‘vho has had sexual 


rcourse, but wishes to prevent conceptic 


Sometimes a pregnant girl makes a mixture of gunpowder and water, puts some 
her vagina by i clyst I ind drin| om | e Toctu ther by 1S lish cd Still 


more frequently unmarried pregnant girls go to a female abortion doctor whose pra 


tices are unknown. 
0.5.2 2,2. Female Barrenness. A plant, not collected, called an du (from eandu 
| us i de ith’) obtained from Angola and given to women who ire unabl 


to optan 


) children. ‘J he entire | lant is pounded and an infusion m ide. Part is | ut in 
the vagina as a douche and part is drunk. Menstruation is said to start at once. After 


days (two days after menstruation cea: s) coitus should take place. If coitus does 
not take pla e at this time, the medicine w \] be use less, and the voman will never 


ix able to have children. 


0.1.1 3.4. Vagin il Operation. The castor oil plant, Ricinus communis 1.., called 
olumono (pl. omalumono), has a root which is powdered and rubbed as a stepu 
th bleeding hymen when It 1s open d by the (ondudu) with a shary 


because the hymen (ohundia) too thick to be ered by normal se 
intercourse. For several days following, the woman enlarges her vulva wi 
irtili al wooden penis, « illed oumsinds uomindu, whi as been smeared with 

6.1.9.2., 6.1.123.5., 6.1.19.1., and 6.1.22.1.) 


aan 
6.1.13.5. Phimosis Operation. The castor oil plant, olumono, has its powdered root 


again used as a Stepti by the ondudu (see 6.1.1 a...) lor phimosis (o1pajoda) where the 
prepuce (0 lajomof) 1S drawn forward over the gland (omutinju) of the penis (oda) 
and a pe rtion. s¢ vered. It appears probable that the powdered root of the olumono 


(castor oil plant) was formerly used after circumcision. (See 6.1 q 1.1 


and 6.1.2.1.) 


6.1.14. Sexual Uses: Post-Parturition Uses 


6.1.14.1. Infusion to Expel Remaining Afterbirth. Twining prostrate undershrubs 


ol Rhynchosia nervosa Val petiolata hb. (avy and Rhynco ja relutina pin M S 


(Papilionaceae), called inajembo (pl. oinajembo) ‘mother of | 
nfusion which 1S drunk to expel any remaining afterbirth left in the worn 
other species of RAynchosta was collected without any designated use and wa 


okakunde komundja ‘little bean of duiker.’) The Transvaal Zulus and the 


use an infusion of R. adenodes E. and Z. for dysentery.*” 


* Watt, The Medicinal and Potsonous Plants, | 
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6.1.14.2. Inhalation Fumes for Confinement After Childbirth. A group of grass 
like marsh herbs, called ofinde (pl. efinde) ‘stump of grass,’ are burned in a position 


where the wind causes the smoke to pass over a confined woman after childbirth. 
These herbs were several species of Cyperaceae, Bulbostylis sp. (near B. bur- 
chellu). (One specimen paper, called okafinde ‘little stump of grass,’ was determined 
by K. Huntley at the U. C. Herberium as Bulbostylis zegheri C. B. Cl.), and Cyperus 
shacrospermus Schrad.? which probably has fragrant tuberous rhizomes.*” In the 
Sudan area the root of Cyperus articulatus L. is used to fumigate the body in sick 
ness.*” Another specimen of ofinde collected was Acanthaceae, Hygrophila gractllima 
Burkill. The Lagos area and other areas of the Sudan use H. spinosa T. Anders. in 
decoction as a bath for fever."! 

6.1.14.3. Melon for Increasing Lactation While Nursing. A melon, not collected, 
but called etanga (pl. omatanga) ‘melon’ or ‘ball,’ is cooked and mixed with porridge 
and eaten for four days to increase lactation while nursing. The melon is also cooked 
as a vegetable. However, if a woman is unable to nurse her child, she usually hands 
it over to a healthy nursing mother who is a family member. The Kuanyama are 
very particular about sex. If the child is a boy, only a woman who has a boy may 
nurse the baby; the reverse rule holds for a girl. A child is said to be sex conscious 
even before birth. The people foretell the sex of an unborn child in the following 
manner: a stick is held close to the stomach of the pregnant woman. If the foetus 
moves it is a boy. If a basket is held close to the woman and the foetus moves, it is 
a girl. 

6.1.14.4. Extract on Nipples for Child Weaning. Some unidentified species of Aloe, 
(Liliaceae), called endobo (pl. omandobo), are rubbed on the nipple in order to wean 
nursing children. Watt says that Zulu women rub the green leat pulp over the breast 
in order to hasten the weaning of children.** The ekundu (pl. omakundu) Aloes, 
meaning ‘red,’ A. zebrina and A. greatheadii, are dehydrated and eaten at time of 
famine. (See 6.1.5.4. and 6.1.20.5.) 


6.1.15. Blood Diseases and Fever Uses 


6.1.15.1. Plants for Blood Disease. The disease called omukoneko is described as 
red hardened excrescences appearing in the mouth and on the palms of the hands, and 
often there is bleeding from the nose and swelling of the body. This disease may be 
framboesia or yaws. One of the four plants used by the Kuanyama cure compares 
with related species of Indigofera (1. dendroides Jacq. and 1. hirsuta L.) which are 
used in the Gold Coast Area by applying the expressed juice on the yaws.*® 

The Kuanyama first diagnose omukoneko by chewing the root of Royena villosa 
Bsa called ostmumu (pl. oimumt), and if the red places In the mouth break out and 
start bleeding, then the cure is probably sought from an ondudu (doctor). The infor- 
mants did not tell how the four prescribed plants are used, although all four can be 
taken internally.“* The plant okapoloti (pl. oupolotr) ‘little white mark on the face of 
tree’ was collected, but not determined except as an herb. Another glabrous under 

'Dalziel, The Useful Plants, p. 516. 

49 Dalziel, The Useful Plants, p. 516 

41 Dalziel, The Useful Plants, p. 451. 

42 Watt, The Medicinal and Poisonous Plants, p. 15. 

#2 Dalziel, The Useful Plants, p. 180. 


** According to Watt and Dalziel. These four are Sisyndite, Cassta, Indigofera, and Tephrosia. 
8 89 
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shrub collected is endemic to South West Africa,*’ Sisyndite spartea E. Mey. (Zygo 
phyllaceae), and is called okadimeti (pl. oudimeti) ‘little does away with bad things 
tree.” The Wild Senna plant, Cassta obovata Callad., which is said to be a more drastic 
purgative than Alexandrian senna,*” is called okatundungu (pl. outundungu), and 
is used also as a children’s stomachic (see 6.1.19.13.). Two plants Papilionaceae are 
called okalambananghole (pl. oulambananghole), and the okalamba means ‘little 
follows’: one is Indigofera arrecta Hochst., the other a species of Tephrosia. It was 
noted that six species of Indigofera were identified in the collection, four with corr 

sponding Kuanyama plant uses (see 6.1.8.2., 6.1.19.10., and 6.1.23.11.), and Tephrosia 
ment) with /ndigofera under one Kuan 


, 
] 
i¢ 


also appears (and is the active aromatic « 
yama name in 6.1.5.2., Root Dentifrices. 

0.1.15.2. Anthrax (ombulua) Poultice. The Sci dent, \ inted stemmed hrub, 
Desmonema sp." (Menispermaceae), called eposa (pl. omaposa) ‘saddle’s stirrup,’ is 
shredded, mixed with wat # and applied to the boils re sulting Irom ombulua, anthrax 
usually caused by eating anthrax-infected meat. When Kuanyama cattle become in 
fected, all the well cattle are fed the eposa medicine to make them immune from an 
ombulua epidemic. The Hottentots apply a plant called Vaarkies blaar on the subse 
quent appearing boils.*® 


6.1.15.3. Children’s Malaria Preventive. The prostrate stemmed, many purpk 


flowered herb, Dicoma tomentosa Cass, (( ompositae), called oklupulupu (pl. oulu 
pulupu) ‘little goes here and there,’ is used to prevent children from getting malaria 
(ostdu). The Zulus administer a decoction of the root of Dicoma anomala Sond. by 
enema or by mouth to children with “blood disorders.” *” 

6.1.15.4. Enema for Children with Fever. Two plants Scrophulariaceae which 
turn black en drying and stain a blue-black, one a rigid scabrid herb, a species of 
Buchnera L., the other an hispic herb parasitic on roots of other plants, Alectra t lis 
Senth., are both called onime (pl. enime) ‘lion,’ and are given in enema to children 
with fever. 


(See 6.1.7.5. for dog hydrophobia preventive.) 


6.1.16. Visceral Disorders: Headache 


6.1.16.1. Infusion for Headache. A walnut-like thorn tree with leaves which lathes 
slightly in water®” Albizza versicolor Welw., (Mimosaceac). called omupuko (pl 
omipako), has Its leaves taken as a medicine for headache. In West Atrica th DOW 
dered bark of Albizzia zygta Macbride is rubbed on externally for eruptive fever 
3.1.). 
6.1.16.2. Poultice for Severe Headache and Other Sicknesses. The tropical tree, 


Berche mid discolor He msl.’ (Rhamnaceae - called omuve (! l. omive). is the 


The resin of Albizzia versi olor is inedible (see 6.1 2 


. P. Phillips, The Genera of S. A. Flowering Plants (Capetown, 1951), p. 135 


I 
46 Dalziel, The Useful Plants, p. 18 
47 Phillips, The Genera of S. A. Flowering Plants, p 
to Hyalosepalum Troupt 

48 | aidier, “The Magic Medicine of the Hottentots,” 

49 Watt, The Medicinal and Potsonous Plants, pp 

69 Dalziel, The Useful Plants, pp. 210-211. 

1 Dalziel, The Useful Plants, p. 212 

52 Phillips, The Genera of S. A. Flowering Plants, p. 489. (The genus Ziziphus differ 

Berchemia only in being armed. Dalziel points out that Ziziphus is the host to wild 


i 1K W 
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brown and purple dye source for basketry fibers. The women use the wood and bark 
for this purpose. The leaves are dried, stamped, and cooked in water. Then, cloths are 


dipped in the liquid and the sick person 1s COvere d with the poultic e. 


6.1.17. Visceral Disorders: Pulmonary Diseases 


6.1.17.1. Root Extract for Lung Inflammation. The wild bush mallow, AAutilon 
angulata Mast. (Malvaceae), called chatt (pl. omahatr) ‘big stalk, has juicy roots 
from which the juice is extracted and drunk for inflammation of the lungs. In South 
Nigeria the juice of A. astaticum G. Don, and A. mauritianum Sweet is applied as an 
emollient to relieve soreness of children’s nates.”* 

6.1.17.2. Decoction for Relieving Tuberculosis (osttoma) and Coughing Blood. A 
bush with an edible resin, but not collected, called omuliamenje (pl. omtliamenye) 
‘big eat springbok,’ has a root which is rubbed, mixed with water, and is taken in 
swallow doses for tuberculosis (ositoma) and coughing blood. 

6.1.17.3. Infusion for Tuberculosis. A plant, not collected, called ehamafo (pl. oma 
hamafo) ‘big leaves,’ is stamped, steeped in water, and drunk for osttoma (tubercu 


losis) once early in the morning, at mid day, in the evening, and again at night. 


6.1.18. Visceral Disorders: Enlargements 


6.1.18.1. Poultice for Tumors of all Kinds. The hairy-leaved undershrub, Helio 


tropium zeylanicum Lam. (Boraginaceae), called ohanaunt (pl. ehanaunr) ‘destroyer, 


is made into a powder, mixed with water, and applied to tumors of all kinds. The 


inflorescence is a forked scorpioid cyme which caused the plant in Northern Nigeria 
to be applied for scorpion-sting.** Also, in Northern Nigeria, the plant, along with 
Indigofera pulchra, is applied to sore breasts.”° 

6.1.18.2. Herb for Body Swelling (possibly Dropsy). A species of purslane, Portu 
laca, is eaten as a medicine to relieve body swelling. In West Africa purslane is 
regarded as an antiscorbuti and vegetable, but 1S applied locally on swellings and 
bruises.°” In North America purslane is considered a cooling diuretic.®* (See 6.1.4.8. 
for purslane as magic preventing body swelling.) The whole millet plant 


with fat when body swelling is due to famine. 
6.1.19. Visceral Disorders: Alimentary Disorders 


6.1.19.1. Castor Oil Purgative. The fruit of Ricinus communis L. (the olumono, pl. 
omalumono) is used as a purgative, but the preparation was not described by the 
Kuanyama informants. Watt says the entire seed is very active in poison on account 
of the presence of toxalbumin, ricin. However, this principle is not present in castor 
oil, and is non-poisonous by mouth—only by subcutaneous injection.’® (See 6.1.9.3., 
6.1.13.4., 6.1.13.5., and 6.1.2.1.) 

6.1.19.2. Enemas. The fibrous roots of Vetiverta nigritana (Benth.) Stapf. (Grami 
neac), enenge (pl. omanenge), are stamped to powder, mixed with water, boiled, 
cooled, and taken as an enema. (See 6.1.9.11. and 6.1.12.6.) 

°8 Dalziel, The Useful Plants, p. 122 

64 Dalziel, The Useful Plants, p. 42 

®° Dalziel, The Useful Plants, p. 427 

66 Dalziel, The Useful Plants, p. 31. 

°T U.S. Dispensatory (21st ed., 1926), p. 1435 

®8 Watt, The Medicinal and Poisonous Plants, p. 101. 
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i 
[wo plants were collected for enema infusions under the name okapembe (pl. 


oupembe), ‘little white showing.’ One was Polycarpaea corymbosa Lam. (Caryophy!| 


laceae), and is regarded in Nigeria as a “luck bringer,” and drunk in infusion to relieve 


ew aS roe 


while on the mar h ’ The other is La era stenoptera which 1s c a 


es of Blumea by Phillips.°’ Blamea aurita DC. in the Gold Coast is used in an 


or constipation and dysent 
1.19.3. Infusion En for leptic Children. Two plants are called nalufioaolt 
oonomufiaol1), and are use nemas for epileptic children. Epilepsy is called 


One subfruticose annual, Glinus dictamnoides L. (Aizoa or Molh cae) 
undefined medical uses in French Guinea."* The hairy undershrub, Hel:otropium 
2 L. (Boraginaceae ), hild 
licinal uses in West 
ovalifoltum Forsk., in 
being both purgative and emetic, 
beer."* (See 6.1.19.12. for uses in cramps 
£ e hoary leave 
{ Aptosimum 
romafuma) ‘han 


bite. (See 6.1 


1.19.4. Child’s Enema for Vomiting and Fever. The 


misera S. Moore (Compositae ), called ombisu (pl embisu) t 
vomiting and fever relief. 

6.1.19.5. Children’s Upset Stomach Medicines. Two medicines are 
Kuanyama herbal practices for children’s upset stomach. One was a sp 


senna, Cassia obovata Collad. (Caesalpiniaceat ), illed okatundun 
duneu). (Se 6.1.15.1.) How Cassia was used for a mild stomachic was not 
but Watt mentions that the root is mildly purgative.“* Among some 
snakes leave poison on the leaves, and feeding tests have shown the 
pe ISONnOUS LO SlOC '* : ‘| he other pl int, a lorage hye rb. Borreria S$) (Rub ict 
okaxupilaunona (pl. ouxupilaunona) ‘little gives enema to children,’ is ground to 
powder, mixed with water and Irom that medi Ine ONE spoo ful 1S tal en OF lly the 
rest 1s taken anally. (Sec 6.1.4.5. and 6.1.19.9.) 

6.1.19.6. Children’s Sick Stomach Medicine. The mint, Lezca ende 
(Labiatae), called orate ndepta (pl. 
pared, but not « 
censis is drunk hot for colds,°° and in Northern Nigeria it is drunk also in infusion 


outendepia) “hited outliner of yarden,’ 1s 


pre 
escribed by informants, for children’s sick stomach. Leucas martini 


' 
for gastro-intestinal relief 


19.7. Gastro-Intestinal Relief. The bitter leafed tree-bu - Heerta namaensts 


* Dalziel, The Useful Plants, p. 29 
6° Phillips, The Genera of S. A. Flowering Plants, p 
®! Palziel, The Useful Plants, p. 416 
62 Dalziel, The Useful Plant p. 31. 
63 Dalziel, The U eful Plants, p 420 
64 Watt, The Medicinal and Poisonous Plants, p. 68 
65 Dalziel, The Useful Plants, p. 180 
66 Watt, The Medicinal and Poisonous Plants, p. 138; Dalziel, The Useful Plants, p. 461 


®T Dalziel, The Useful Plants, p. 461 
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Schinz and Dtr. (Anacardiaceae), called osifiku (pl. otfiku) ‘bad day,’ is used, but 
not described how, for upset stomach. In West Africa Heeria pulcherrima O. Ktze 
has its root used in hot or cold infusion for this purpose.”* 

6.1.19.8. Root for Stomach Sickness. The carpet plant, Aptosimum decumbens 
Schinz. (Scrophulariaceae), called odimbulufi (pl. edimbulufi) ‘a thing which re 


and 6.1.23.7.) 

6.1.19.9. Medicine for Infant Colic. The herb, Borreria ruelliae DC. K. Schum. 
(Rubiaceae), called etuclakuku linini (pl. omatuekuku manini) ‘head of grand 
mother... small,’ is used but not described how, for infant colic. In Togoland an 


69 


infusion of the dried leaves is taken for diarrhea.“* The Zulus use an infusion of the 
root of XX spermacoce natalensis Hochst. to stop emetic action."? (See 6.1.4.5. and 
6.1.19.5-) 

6.1.19.10. Root to Stop Vomiting. The cover plant, Indigofera flavicans Bak., osite 
jatemo (pl. oilejatemo ) ‘thing breaks hoe,’ has its root used to stop vomiting. (See 
6.1.8.2., 6.1.15.1. and 6.1.23.11.) 

61.19.11. EEmetic Root. An uncollected plant, etanghifi (pl. omatanghufi) ‘chaser 
of callous on the skin,’ has its root chewed and swallowed for inducing emetic action; 
it is used especially in cases of severe internal poisoning. 

6.1.19.12. Medicines for Aches and Cramps. A bush tentatively identified as Afror 
mosia sp., or Ostryoderris sp. (Papilionaceae), is called ombisu (pl. embisu), and 


should be distinguished from the ombisu herb, Erlangea misera, discussed in 6.1 


' ‘ 
oA Qed 


It was described as used orally and in enema for all possible pains, especially headache. 

The two plants, Glinus dictamnoides L. and Heliotropium supinum L., both called 
nalufiaoli (pl. onamufiaoli) ‘that which dies staying,’ have the roots of either plant 
shredded into an infusion and drunk to relieve cramps. (See 6.1.19.3.) 

61.19.13. Syrup for Diarrhea. The plant Bergia prostrata Schinz (Elatinaceac), 
called okapata (pl. oupata) ‘little cooking place,’ is stamped, and left standing in cold 
water, then filtered, and the resulting liquid is poured on millet porridge and given 
to cure diarrhea. In Nigeria B. guineests Hutch. and J. M. Dalz. is taken internally 
for gastro-intestinal complaints.”! 


6.1.20. Bones, Joints, Muscle Ailments: Rheumatic and Aching Muscle Conditions 


6.1.20.1. Enema for Rheumatism. A species of Asclepiadaceae was not further 
identified, but it was described by informants as a “parasite” on a tree, which means 
it may be one of the twining herbaceous perennials of Asclepiadaceae found on tree: 
The plant is called nadinga (pl. onadinga) ‘of a sway back,’ and is used in an enema 
for rheumat’sm. In the Gold Coast area the twining Tylophora conspicua N. ¥. Br. 
(As le piadaceac ) has Its roots mixe d with black peppe r and 1S prepared as an enema 
to cure pains at the bottom of the back.”” 

6.1.20.2. Poultice for Rheumatic Legs. A succulent perennial, branching at the 


base, Tavaresia grandiflora Berg. (Asclepiadaceac), has the olukato lekad1, “tolded 


®8 Dalziel, The Useful Plants, p. 

®° Dalziel, The Useful Plants, p. 392. 

Watt, The Medicinal and Poisonous Plants, p. 176. 
™ Dalziel, The Useful Plants, p. 29. 

72 Dalziel, The Useful Plants, Pp. 390-391. 
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female,” variety heated and applied hot to painful parts of the legs. According to 


Phillips*® the one genus sometimes has a wide-mouthed coralla tube and sometimes a 
papillate within the coralla tube which is the “folded male” variety, olukato lendume. 
(See 6.1.1.5.) 

6.1.20.3. Infusion for Lumbago. The African mistletoe parasitic on trees (spread 
by birds), Loranthus oleaefolius Cham and Schltr. (Loranthaceae), called ostlunda 
(pl. orlunda), is made into an infusion and three spoonfuls are drunk daily for lum- 
bago. In Sierra Leone the mistletoe is burnt with some bird droppings, ground up, 
made into paste with palm oil, and applied for rheumatic pains and boils." 

6.1.20.4. Fumes for Aching Legs. The glabrescent procumbent perennial herb, a 
species of Petalidium (Acanthaceae), called ohomo (pl. ehomo) ‘single palm leaf 
strip,’ is thrown into the fire and the smoke is allowed to envelop the legs. 

6.1.20.5. Paste for Swelling Body Extremities. The succulent Aloe (Liliaceae), 
called endobo (pl. omandobo), has its root stamped, made into a paste with water, 
and used to massage the aching parts. (See 6.1.5.4. and 6.1.14.4.) 

6.1.20.6. Infusion for Bone Diseases of the Extremities. The Wild Orange Tree, 
Strychnos pungens Solered, (Loganiaceae), is called omupuaka (pl. omipuaka). The 
fruit is eaten, the rind is used in burnt perfume powder (6.1.9.9.), and the root is 
pulverized and mixed with water and drunk for bone diseases of the extremities. The 
Zulus drink an infusion of powdered bark of S. henningsu Gilg. to relieve nausea and 
rheumatic pain.” 

6.1.20.7. Plant Wreath to Prevent Back Ache. The milky juiced, prostrate, leafy 
stemmed herb, Orthanthera jasminiflora N. E. Br. (Asclepiadaceaec), called ekoka 
(pl. omakoka) ‘a thing which drags,’ is worn like belts around women’s hips and 
stomachs while hoeing and weeding to prevent backache. It was noted that Dalziel 
mentions a glucoside resembling glycyrrhizic acid in a similar genus, Gymnema," 
which would have a cooling alcoholic effect on the skin. 


6.1.21. Eyes, Ears, Nose, and Throat Infections 


6.1.21.1. Plants for Colds. Two compositae herbs, Pluchea leubnitziae N. E. Br. 


called edimba lendume (p\. omadimba nandume) ‘smelling male plant, and Blumea 
gariepina DC, called edimba lekadi (pl. omadimba makadt) ‘smelling female plant,’ 
are heated over the fire, and the fumes of the first plant are inhaled, while the second 


plant 1S | laced as a hot poultice on the face in secking relief for colds. 


6.1.21.2. Cough Root Medicine. The tannin-laden tree, Bauhinia thonningu 


i ] : ! ’ 
Schum. (Cae salpiniaceac ), called omutuutuu (pl. omituutuu) “big hollow, has a 


} 


bitter tasting, red brown dye producing root (used in West Africa to redden women’s 


lips’) which the Kuanyama use as a cough medicine. 

6.1.21.3. Hot Plasters for Angina. The grain, Pennisetum albicauda Stapf. and 
Hubb., (Gramineae), called ehangu (pl. omahangu), is the important cereal (oufila) 
of the Kuanyama. The coarse brown flour called onghundu obtained from the first 


silting of the stamped grain has a number of uses including be Ing an ingrecient in a 


‘he Genera of § lowering Plant p. Ot. 
Useful Plant Pp 
? Medicinal and Potsono ‘lants, | 
® Dalz icl, The Useful Plants, P 
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breakfast gruel beer called osikundu. Medicinally, the onghundu is mixed with a 
little water, heated, and applied as a paste on the throat. (See 6.1.9.1.) 

6.1.21.4. Extract Solution for Gonorrhea-infected Eyes. The undershrub Marlothia 
spartioides Eng). (Rhamnaceae), called oluueti (pl. omaluuet:), has its leaves crushed 
and filtered with water and dropped with the tip of a chicken feather into the gonor 
rhea-infected eyes. (Mentioned in 6.1.12.5.) 


6.1.22. Skin Cuts and Infections 


6.1.22.1. Surgical Bark Fiber For Stitching Up Wounds. The bark of the castor 
oil plant (Ricinus communis, L., Euphorbiaceae; see 6.1.9.3., 6.1.13.4., 6.1.13.5., and 
6.1.19.1), called olumono (| |. omalumono), is used to stitch up wounds. Watt report 


that the natives of Southern Rhodesia use Ricinus bark for stitching up wounds, and 
also for dressing wounds and sores.’ 

6,1.22.2. Dressings for Fresh Wounds. The low wiry subherbaceous prostrate under 
shrub, a species of Aptosimum Buch. (Scrophulariaceae), and the prostrate marsh 
herb Bervia dec umbens Plane h. (Jt latinac cae}. and possibly the polypodiaceous fern, 


Belchnum punctulatum Sw. (Filices), containing slightly astringent fronds and 


were all identified by various informants as ostveta (pl. oiveta), which is 


7 


rhizomes, 
a plant placed on bleeding wounds for healing. (See for other uses of Aptosrmum, 
6.1.19.3., 6.1.19.8., and 6.1.23.7.) 

6.1.22.3. Resin for Infected Wounds. The Gum Copal tree with single paired 
leaflets, Copatfera mopane Kirk. (Caesalpinaceae), called omufiati (pl. omifiati), ha: 
a resinous gum which exudes from a branch when it is held against the fire. This 
gum is applied a couple of times to infectious wounds which will not heal. (See also 
6.1.1.2., 6.1.1.9., and 6.1.3.6.) Elsewhere, the Congo people use the gum as an illuminant, 
and the Cameroons as a glue."® The East Transvaal natives extract a remedy from the 
wood for syphilis and inflamed eves.”! It was note 1 that the Kuanyama liste | no 
uses for Copaifera coleosperma Bth., which they called omusi (pl. omisn) ‘big 
thorns.’ 

6.1.22.4. Potash for Wounds or Leg Infections. The uncollected plant, okaxungu 
(pl. ouxungu) ‘little old man,’ is burned and the aching part of wounds or leg inf 
tions are smeared with ashes. 

6.1.22.5. Poultice for Rash. The shiny, bitter-leafed climber, Clerodendron gla 
brum V.. Mey, (Verbenaceae), called omululu (pl. omilulu) ‘big bitter,’ is pulve rized 
and water added and rubbed on rashes. In Southern Nigeria an infusion of the leaves 
of C. volubile Beauy. is used to wash children in hot weather.*” C. splendens G. Don. 
is used for bruises and sores in West Africa.” (See 6.1.4.6. and 6.1.4.9.) 

6.1.22.6. Decoction for Body Rash. The Salt Bush (see 6.1.5.1.), Salvadora persica 
L., is a strong-smelling, leafy shrub with opposite leaves, half succulent when tresh, 
with small purple berries one-half inch in diameter. It grows from ten to thirty 
feet high."* Called enghadu (pl. omanghadu) ‘the thing which gives,’ it is crushed, 

™ Watt, The Medicinal and Poisonous Plants, p. 101. 

™ Te Maout and Decaisne, 4 General System of Botany (London, 1876), p. 9¢ 

89 Dalziel, The Useful Plants, p. 184 

81 Watt, The Medicinal and Poisonous Plants, p. 6 

82 Dalziel, The Useful Plants, p. 455 

83 Dalziel, The Useful Plants, p. 454. 

84 Dalziel, The Useful Plants, p. 292 
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6.1.23.5. Arrow Poison Antidote. A doctor, called omufipi, chews the roots of the 
omuse (Grewia flavescens Juss.) tree and the omukopakopa (Grewia sp.?) tree and 
spits them on the wound. He will be poisoned if he sucks the wound. The mucilagi- 
nous property of the sap of most species of Grewia causes it to be used in West and 
East Africa as an insecticide and germicide.*? (See 6.1.23.10, and 6.1.24.3.) 

6.1.23.6. Fish Poison. The bark of the glabrous-leaved tree, Sptrostachys africana 
Sond, (Euphorbiaceae), called omuhongo (pl. omthongo) ‘big command,’ is used 
for fish poisoning. (See 6.1.1.10, and 6.1.24.3.) 

6.1.23.7. Antidote for Snake Bite. The membranously ocreate herb, Oxygonum 
alatum Burch (Polygonaceae), and a species of Aptosimum (Scrophulariaceae), 
are both called osikanda sefuma (p\. otkanda jomafuma) ‘hand of frog,’ and either 
of both plants may be used, although informants did not say how, for snake bites. 
(See 6.1.19.8., 6.1.19.3., and 6.1.22.2.) 

6.1.23.8. Medicine for Snake Bites. The mimosa tree, Acacia detinens Burch., 
called okadilanghono (pl. oudilanghono) ‘little bird hooked thorn bush,’ is used 
medicinally, but the method for treating snake bite was not described. 

6.1.23.9. Prophylactic Against Bee Stings. The much-branched shrub, Rhus popult- 
folia . Mey, called omupombo (pl. omipombo), is carried by honey collectors to 
assist in driving bees from their nest, and some part of it is rubbed on the exposed 
portions of the body, especially when collecting honey for stinging bees. For bee 
sting the leaves are chewed, and the contents of the mouth spat on the sting. (See 
6.1.1.8., Acacia bee repellent.) 

6.1.23.10. Antidote for Skin Inflamation and Eye Injury Due to Carabide Beetle 
Spray. A large Carabide beetle, called ekelekenje, squirts a pungent fluid from his 
back end and blinds the eyes. Either an eye-bath of breast milk or the root of the 
fibrous shrub, Grewia flavescens Juss., called omuse (pl. omise), is chewed and the 
contents rubbed into the eye. (See 6.1.23.5. and 6.1.24.3.) 

6.1.23.11. Plant Toxic to Cattle. Out of the several species of Indigofera collected, 
the species Indigofera astragalina DC., called okhambadanga (p\. oumbadanga) ‘little 
toddling about,’ is supposed to make cattle sick if mixed with their fodder. Accord- 
ing to Watt, some species of Indigofera are suspected of poisoning cattle at certain 
seasons.”” (See Indigofera in 6.1.8.2., 6.1.15.1., and 6.1.19.10.) 


6.1.24. Veterinarial Uses 


6.1.24.1. Repellent for Fly-Maggots in Domestic Animals. Some part of the 
poisonous tree, Peltophorum africanum Sond, (see 6.1.23.1. and 6.1.23.2.), called 
omupalala (pl. omipalala), is ground up, mixed with water, and an extract made 
which is dropped on places where flies gather, and the maggots are thus driven out. 

6.1.24.2. Drink for Pacifying Dogs. A species of Selago (Scrophulariaceae) is 
mixed with milk and given to the kraal dogs so that they will not fight among them- 
selves, and also as a protection for the dogs from rabies. (See 6.1.7.5. for hydrophobia 
preventive.) 

6.1.24.3. Plants for Cattle Pulmonary Disease. The roots of the hairy thorn-apple, 
Datura metel L. (Solanaceae), called emumu (pl. omamumu) meaning (probably) 


8? Dalziel, The Useful Plants, pp. 98-99 
®8 Watt, The Medicinal and Potsonous Plants, p. 73. 
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‘grains’ from emuma, are shredded, mixed with water, and given to cattle suffering 
with lung sickness. The Hausa recognize Datura metel as a deliriant.™ 

The root of Spirostachys africana Sond. (Euphorbiaceae), omuhongo (pl. omi 
hongo), is used in some way for cattle pulmonary diseases. Although it is known 
that species in Euphorbia have a latex used medicinally for inflamation of the respira- 
tory tract,”” it is questioned whether Spirostachys is correct in this last use. Since 
Koch has two listings for omuhongo, and he mentions that the cattle remedy plant 
might be called omunghongo also, it might be possible that the informants he inter 
viewed meant omuhonga, Grewia platyclada K. Schum, which would be more 
feasible. (See 6.1.23.5. and 6.1 .23.10.) 


) 


6.2. Fauna 


The Kuanyama’s medicinal, cosmetical, and charm fauna are more numerous 
than listed here. The tribes neighboring the Ambo have more extensive uses of 
animal products than that given by our informants. This suggests that more field 
work on this subject could be done among the Ambo. For example, animal dung, 
cast-off snake skins, and freshly drawn-off animal skins, as well as animal ointments, 
cupped-horn blood lettings, and dried, baked, and powdered fauna are used up and 
down the West tropical corridor and should be further inquired into among the 
Ambo. The Kuanyama uses of fauna are presented in descending phylum under 
the headings: Magical Uses; Cosmetical and Social Uses; Medicinal Uses; Poisonous 
and Injurious Arthropods; Unusual Food Uses. 


6.2.1. Magical Uses: Mammals 


6.2.1.1. The Porcupine (osinjengu). Men who go to war are not allowed to eat 
porcupine flesh. (For magical use of the quills see 6.1.3.3.) 

6.2.1.2. The African Pole Cat (onghandanga). The pole cat's skin is considered 
sacred and is worn by the king. It also forms the skin cover for the bride’s gift basket 
purse. 

6.2.1.3. The Lion (onghost). The king is anointed with lion fat. A doctor deter 
mines if an intruding lion has been bewitched and sent to kill the king. If the lion 
escapes, the king will die. 

6.2.1.4. The Hyena (ombungu). Ghosts are said to inhabit hyenas. A man utters 
the hyena call in sudden emergencies. The call is made after killing an enemy, curing 
a killer of ghost madness, killing a sacred turkey vulture, and after the birth of twins. 
The mixer of arrow poison also makes the call. 

6.2.1.5. The Wild Dog (ombidi) and the Bushy-tailed Meerkat (haluni). These 
two animals are taboo and cannot be killed. 

6.2.1.6. The Jackal (kavandje). The instruments of the magician are wrapped in 
jackal skin. 

6.2.1.7. The Duiker Deer (ombad:). A mother cannot eat deer meat until her 
baby can pronounce the word “ombabi.” If the mother breaks this taboo, her baby 
will be slow in learning other words and will jump like a deer. 


6.2.1.8. The Fat-tailed Sheep (od). These sheep formerly were considered sacred 


*” Dalziel, The Useful Plants, p. 429. 
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because of their gentle nature, and because, along with the sacred water and sacred 
fire, they were said to have been Kalunga’s gifts to the first men. 

6.2.1.9. The Elephant (ondjaba). If an elephant enters the tribal territory the 
omen predicts the approaching death of the king. 


6.2.1.10. Mammal horns (omaluvinga or eesanga). Magicians use horns to carry 


charm ingredients. The kudu horn (oholongo) was blown during a group bundling 
ceremony for young people, called o1juuo. The king had a knob-kerrie stick (odibo) 
which was made of a rhinoceros horn, He hit people with this as punishment. The 
medicine-man (ondudu) hits his head with the tusk of a boar (omida) and turns 
into a witch. Cattle skulls and horns are hung on a sacred rack (poipamba) in the 
main sitting room (olupale) of the kraal next to the first wife’s sleeping hut. Four 
splinters of ox horn are wrapped with fiber and are worn on a bride’s headdress. 
The two back horns represent a symbolic vagina. The sex organ of the bull is sym 
bolized in the hat’s peak. No information on blood-letting was obtained from in 
formants. In an unpublished Kuanyama dictionary, however, the word olukusko 
signifies ‘a calf horn used for sucking blood.’ 


6.2.2. Magical Uses: Birds 


6.2.2.1. The Ostrich (omo). Ostrich feathers are sometimes placed on infants 
so that the children will later be fast runners. Ostrich feathers are distinctive orna 
ments for important old men and headmen. 

6.2.2.2. The Turkey Buzzard (epumhamhu or epumumu). This may be the 
wattled-crane or the ground hornbill. The English-speaking natives call the bird the 
turkey buzzard. The voice of the bird indicates that the country will soon be mourn 
ing for an important person, since the bird is said to have a “gloomy” cry. 

6.2.2.3. The Bateleur Berghaan (onghombe). This is a carrion feeding eagle with 
remarkable wing performance, including “terrific speed” and the ability to turn 
somersaults in flight. Children are taught to be afraid of this bird and not to look up 


when they hear its flight overhead. 


medicine-women to children as protection against the fear caused by the bateleur 
berghaan bird. 

6.2.2.5. The Red Bill Duck (onghololo) and the Goose (onghuva). Hunters use 
the beak, the bird’s brain, and a plant as a charm for good marksmanship. (See 6.1.3.4.) 
6.2.3. Magical Uses: Reptiles, Amphibians and Fish 

©.2.2.1. Taboo Reptile 5s. A snake called ejoka and the chame leon, ofimbit (sec 
6.2.3.3.), are not killed 

6.2.3.2. Non-poisonous Snakes. A small gray-blue snake (ongaluti) is said to 
vanish nto the sky when one tries to kall it. Later the would he killer has aomis 
fortune. However, the ongaluti is used as an ingredient in a warrior’s invisibility 
charm. (See 6.1.2.2.) 

A long thin light brown striped snake (eyombokela) is considered friendly and 
Is kept by the women in kraals. [tis said that a persecutor will die from the snal 
byite 

0.2.3.3 The Chameleon (ofimér). The ofimibr is used in the preparauvion Ob arr 
poison. This harmless animal is very much feared by the natives 


( 


There are two kinds of arrow poison, in one of which the ofamér is us 
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ouduo ‘arrow poison,’ is made with ofimé:. The ofimér is tied with a string, with 
its head hanging down. The fluid which flows out of its mouth is collected and 


mixed with the sap of Adenium boehmianum Schinz. A special arrow poisoner, 


called omu-kangeli-uoudijo ‘man-makes-of-poison, then manufactures the poison. 


He works naked ina hidde n place of the kraal. ‘T he poison maker boils the poison in 
a pot. Then he takes a stick and applies it to the iron arrow points, meanwhile utter 
ing the hyena call. The poison, while deadly, takes several hours to kill a man 

The same poison may be prepare d without the ofimébn. : 

6.2.3.4. The Frog (efuma). When the frog is eaten, its insides must be buried 
Otherwise, it is believed, it will not rain. 

6.2.3.5. A Red Fish (demuist). In former days this fish was always given to the 
king. 


6.2.4. Magical Uses: Orthoptera 


6.2.4.1. The Spider (eluviluvi) and the Centipede (ongongololo). These have 


certain omens.”! 
6.2.5. Magical Uses: Insects 


6.2.5.1. The Praying Mantis (efingue). This animal is sacred among the Bushmen 
and Hottentots and is believed to bring good luck. Among the Kuanyama, however, 
it is believed that finding an efingue will bring bad luck: If anyone sees an efingue 
in his hut, or meets one outside, a person ot the family will die, or some other mis 
fortune will occur; and when a newly married woman enters her new home and 
finds an efingue in her sleeping hut, she must leave her husband and allow herself 
to be divorced. Otherwise, she will have great mistortune in her new domi ile. 


6.2.5.2. Small Praying Mantis (nmamukokola mbija). These grasshoppers have 


I 
the following story connected with their name: Hf, as rarely happens, someone leaves 
food remaining in a pot, the namukokola mbiyja comes in the might and eats the 


food, cleaning out the pot. The name means: na ‘he’ or ‘who, kokola ‘takes out,’ 
mbija ‘pot. 

6.2.5.3. The “Sunk Bug” (enghilt). This is a large species of imago of the 
family Pentatomidae (Hemiptera-Heteroptera.) The insect is very common in the 
huts. It is stamped into a powder. Phe powder made from a number of these insects 
1S mixed with dog food. It is claim d that doys fed in this manner become very Strony 
and are feared by other dogs, both because they ire strong and bec iuse¢ the y smell 
of the insects. The more a dog smells in this manner, the more it 1: feared 

6.2.5.4. The Large Beetle (naumbabale), This native name is used for different 
large beetle S bye longing lo the family Tenebnionidae These beetle S Are especially 
noticeable because of their great numbers and because they run around in the sun 
In the winter the most humerous 18 a species Ol imago ol the genus Ade Smid Am thr I 
numerous kind, again of gmavo, is a very similar form of the genus Coeladesmia. In 
the summer there are many varieties of the Molurini tribe. are 
plentiful in the water hole sands. Due to this fact, it claimed that 
are thirsty they receive water from a naumbabhale 

The NndtumPuaeé al ix t| 1S hun \ 
I k of a baby. This 1 
iT would ln i bad ome 


bor turther mtor ithe 
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6.2.5.5. The Wingless Wasp (kafilengonjo). This includes all species of the Mutil- 
lidae of the family Hymenoptera. Wingless wasps run around on the ground, Their 
sting can be very painful. 

The wasps are pounded into powder. The powder is mixed with water, and the 
resulting salve is rubbed on the entire body of a male baby. The boy later will prove 
very brave. 

6.2.6. Cosmetical and Social Uses: Mammals 


6.2.6.1. Animal Fats and Butter. These are used for body ointment. Besides plant 
oils, lards and grease (which are both called omaad1), and rancid butter (omaololola) 
are applied to the body and hair, 

6.2.6.2. Carved Bone and Ivory Buttons (ekipa, pl. omakipa). The buttons are 
etched and impressed with charcoal. Whelk shells also are made into buttons (omba, 
pl. emba). 

6.2.6.3 


an ox skin back apron (onguuo) and a front apron (eteta). A ceremonial woman’s 


. Skins, Manes and Tails. The basic Kuanyama dress is a belt holding up 


back apron is made of black ox skin. An expensive woman’s front apron is made of 
giraffe tripe rather than the usual cow tripe. A bride’s over-apron is made from an 
unborn calf skin, and a mother’s symbolic over-apron is made from the skin of a 
cow’s face. Royal babies were carried in leopard skins. 

Warriors’ headdresses are made from animal manes, and a giraffe mane is made 
into wristlets for honored warriors and their head wives. Manes and tails are used 
to decorate spears. Tails are used to form fly wands and dancing wands, 


6.2.7. Cosmetical and Social Uses: Birds 


6.2.7.1. The Pelican (onjundu). The feathered skin of this bird is sometimes made 
into a woman's ornamental apron. 

6.2.7.2. Feathers. Feathers of all kinds are used for decoration. Feathers also are 
used as medical swabs and droppers. Chicken feathers especially are used for the 
latter purposes. 

6.2.7.3. The Ostrich (omo). Ostrich egg shells are cut into small flat disks which 
form the unmarried girl’s virgin girdle. These disks also are used for necklaces, 
anklets, waistbands, and ear-rings for women of all ages. (See 6.2.2.1.) 

6.2.7.4. The Goose (onghuva). The goose bill has a large hump and is black in 
color. It is used as a sunshade by marksmen. 


6.2.8. Cosmetical and Social Uses: Insects 

6.2.8.1. A Long, Large, Blue Beetle (nakandoba). This beetle appears in the sum- 
mer and is very poisonous. Girls from ten to twenty use it in order to make per- 
pendicular scars on their foreheads. The scars are called enjola. A cut is first made 
on the forehead and the beetle is placed in the cut and held in position. The borders 
of the wound swell and form a scar. (See 6.2.9.3.) 

6.2.8.2. Termite Clay (onopo). Termite clay is used by women to protect them- 
selves from chaff when threshing and winnowing grain. It also is spread on the fore- 
heads of women as a charm when fishing. 


6.2.9. Medicinal Uses 
6.2.9.1. The Crocodile (ongadu). Crocodile skin is used for eye-sickness (os1- 
tananana). A piece of crocodile skin is burned, and at the same time another piece 
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is placed in water. The patient inhales the smoke from the burned skin. The ashes 
are then placed in the water and the liquid is rubbed into the eyes of the patient. 

6.2.9.2. The Grub of the Ant-Lion Fly (kakulukadi) and a Sand Weevil, also 
called kakulukadi. Both of these are used for colic. The Neuroptera grubs of the ant 
lion fly are stamped and mixed with water. A half teaspoonful is taken three times 
daily. 

The sand weevil belongs to the family Curculionidae, order Coleoptera. The 
beetle is stamped and mixed with the unidentified omilu plant. The medicine is 
given simultaneously orally and anally. 

6.2.9.3. The Nakandoba Beetle. (See 6.2.8.) This beetle is stamped with the 
powdered omutulatumba plant. The patient has to touch the powder with his tongue. 
At the same time the powder is strewn over his head. (See 6.1.7.4.) 

6.2.9.4. A Large Black Wasp (ombode) of the aculeate Hymenoptera. The small 
mud nests of this wasp usually are found in houses. The nests are dissolved in cold 
water. The solution is drunk as a remedy for diarrhea. 

6.2.9.5. The Cockroach (namufiadiva). This is a light gray sand in the family 
Blattidae, order Orthoptera. The insect is grated, and the powder is put in water. 
The solution is used medicinally in order to cause the patient to sneeze himself out 
of a trance after a fever attack. 


6.2.10. Poisonous and Injurious Arthropods 


6.2.10.1. A Small Biting Spider (euvi). This spider is said to seize and bite people 


and dogs, It is not dangerous. 

6.2.10.2. A Large Myriapoda (embalangadja). This is large yellow thousand-foot 
myriapoda with a burning red head and prothorax. Its bite is treated the same as snake 
bite. 

6.2.10.3. The Scorpion (ondje). The scorpion is handled only by the snake 
charmer medicine-man (omufipi uomajoka). The scorpion bite is treated in the same 
manner as snake bite. (See poison remedies, 6.1.23.5., 6.1.23.7., and 6.1.23.8.) 

6.2.10.4. Swimming Beetles (emelekese). Large beetles which live in water. They 
are found in the Kuanyama water holes. These belong to the genus Dytiscus, family 
Dytiscidae. A larger beetle is of the genus Hydrous, family of Hydrophilidae. These 
beetles bite swimmers and waders on their legs, causing watery sores. 

6.2.10.5. The Meat Fly (omad:). This is Diptera. Raw meat is rubbed with salt 
to prevent the flies laying their eggs in it. 

6.2.10.6. A Large Black Ant (enjeu). A very large black ant (Hymenoptera, 
Formicidae) has a sharp penetrating odor like carrion which carries a great distance. 

6.2.10.7. A Small Black or Red Wasp (omabodue) of the aculeate Hymenoy tera. 
These wasps make small gray “paper” honey combs which hang free from tree 
branches. The comb is called ongala, but it is not edible. 

6.2.10.8. The Bumble-Bee (nakandjeva). (Hymenoptera, Apidae.) This bee is 
large and black, with a broad white band of hair over the prothorax and the end of 


its abdomen. 


6.2.11. Unusual Food Uses 


63323... A Large, Long winged Grasshopp (etendangole). Orthoptera. The 


' : 
abdom«e ns ol the sc, aS We I] as OF ¢ the r grasshoppers an | low usts, are roasted and eaten 
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6.2.11.2. The Dragon Fly (naitajalukunghu). Odonata. Children eat all varieties 
of this family. When the boys hunt with their small bows and arrows they try to hit 
dragon flies. This is difficult, for the insect is fast and runs zig-zag. The children eat 
the insect raw. 

6.2.11.3. A Large Black Beetle (engo). The imago of the genus Julodis, family 
Buprestidae, Coleoptera. The beetle inhabits the thorn bushes. Children suck out and 
eat the soft inner part of the abdomen. 

6.2.11.4. A Prickly Caterpiller (omaungu). This caterpiller comes out in the 
rainy season. It 1S roasted and eaten, 


6.2.11.5. A Leaf Insect, Hemiptera, suborder Heteroptera. This insect in its im- 
mature stage lives on the leaves of the Mopane tree and produces a sickness of the 
leaf surface. This is sweet and is gathered by the Kuanyama as “sugar” (outuist).°* 

6.2.11.6. Bees (oust). (Hymenoptera Apidae.) The Kuanyama have names for 
their different kinds of bees, according to their size. The Kuanyama classify the bees, 


commencing with the smallest varieties, as follows: the okahaupapuka bee, a very 
small native stingless bee. It produces honey, and its hive is found in old dead trees. 
The hive is found when a person is sitting beside this tree and the bees enter his nose 
and ears and annoy him. The hive usually contains about a glassful of very sweet 
honey, which is called omaadi okahaupapuka ‘the milk of the bee.’ 

The odijourst bee is a smal] native stingless bee which lives in the earth. Its honey 
is called owist. The hole and the corridor to the earth hive are called ondungu jontst. 
The hive itself is called ondjuuo joutst. The bee chrysalis (owivanvana) forms a soft 
poisonous mass. The honey is found in balls, walled around with wax (ed1). The wax 
is used for mending broken pots. In order to obtain the honey, a hole is dug near the 
entrance of the hive. By knocking on the ground, the position and depth of the hive 
is ascertained. When the bees hear the knocking they commence to hum. Since the 
bees do not sting, there is no difficulty in removing the hive. One hive wall furnish 
almost a pail of honey. The mass of chrysalis is removed before the honey is poured 
out. Honey is eaten at once and is not stored, It is not used as medicine. The chrysalis 
sometimes is used in case of stomach potsoning as an emetic, 

The onjtki bee presumably is an imported bee. It is the large stinging honey bee 
which builds its hive in trees and uninhabited termite hills. Its honey is called omaad1 
enpiki, the honey-comb, esila, and the hive, omastla. In order to obtain the honey, 
the entrance hole of the tree is stuffed with leaves. Then the tree trunk beneath the 
hive ‘is struck with an ax. The bees which sting the severest are the first to leave the 
hive. The bark of the omuonde tree (see 6.1.1.8.) 1s thrown at them. The bees are 
not able to stand the aroma of this bark, and they depart. One hive from these bees 
will yield about three pails of good tasting honey, much better than the ows. The 
stinger of this bee usually remains in the skin. The Kuanyama use the plant omua- 
pombo, Rhus populifolia F.. Mey. for bee stings. (See 6.1.23.9.) 


University of California 
Berkeley, California 


*2 In Australia there is a species of the family Psyllidae, suborder Homoptera, called the “sugar 
lerp.” This insect excretes honeydew, which 1s gathered as food by the natives. In Iraq and Asia 
Minor the tamarisk manna scale insect (Trabutina manniphara) secretes honeydew, which hardens, 
and is gathered by natives. Encyclopaedia Britannica (1947 ed.), “Hemiptera.” 
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(Continued from page 114) 

same year, John Locke is altogether explicit in Some Thoughts Concerning Education 
“, .. Servants, whose usual method is to awe children, and keep them in subjection, by 
telling them of raw-head and bloody-bones, and such other names, as carry with them the 
ideas of something terrible and hurtful, which they have reason to be afraid of, especially 
in the dark.” Motteux’s reference in his translation of Rabelais (1694) is somewhat more 
general in nature: “Rufhans and Murtherers, worse than Raw-Head and Bloody-Bones” 
(NED). 

Allusions to the tradition in the eighteenth century continue in much the same style. 
Fdward Ward in The London Spy (1703—see 4th ed. | London, 1753], p. 85) says ap 
prentices “are as much frightened at the names of Gog and Magog as little Children are at 
the terrible sound of Raw-Head and Bloody-Bones.” In 1726 John Stevens used this term 
in A New Dictionary, Spanish and English to define the Spanish gomia, a demon that 
devours anything and everything and, more especially, the specter of an old woman, with 
out hair, black and ugly, that frightens children, In the next year Dean Swift alluded to 
the tradition in “Bringing out the raw-head and bloody bones upon every trifling occasion.” 
Since Hames Hardy, ed. The Denham Tracts (London, 1895), II, 77, 78, registers the 
terms separately as allusions made “seventy or eighty years ago” (i.¢., about 1770), the 


specter may have been divided into two. In 1795 it is clearly one figure according to the 


definition in |James Caulfield], Blackguardiana | Bagshot, 1795], not paginated: “Raw 


head and bloody bones, a bull beggar, or scare child, with which foolish nurses terrify 
crying brats.” One of the actors in The Lucky Discovery, or the Tanner of York, a Ballad 
Opera (London, 1738) is Simon, a character disguised in an ox’s skin, He says, “I am 
vulgarly called the Bar-Guest and am on my Perambulations to see a Brother Goblin called 
Raw-Head and Bloody-Bones; therefore stand out of my way ... or I shall spew forth 
Fire and Brimstone on you directly” (Mrs, Gutch, Examples of Printed Folk-Lore Con 
cerning the North Riding | London, 1go1 |, p. 126). A quotation from 1773 1s equally vivid 
“Already I thought I beheld Raw-head and Bloody-Bones stalking about the garret” 
(NED). A rare variation is seen in a quotation from 1768-1774 (NED, Raw neck) 

soiled rabbits are trussed up to appear as trivhttul as possible, ind made to resemble that 
terror of our childhood, raw neck and bloody bones.” The NED cites Thomas Jefferson's 
allusion of 1817 (under Bloody bones) and Leigh Hunt’s reference of 181g (under Raw 
head), both of which seem to concern a single figure. The persistence of the notion is 
seen in Sir Walter Scott, St. Ronan’s Well (1424), 1, ch. 1g: “I had to walk . . Spa 
oody-bone story about a footpad.” Both here 


’ 


bleeding like a calf, and tell a raw-head-and-b! 


and in a reference from 1830 (NED, Bloody bones) the specter is a single figure. 

Several later nineteenth century allusions that associate Bloody bones with water are 
very curious and may represent a later ce velor ment of the theme. See, for example the 
Warwickshire Bloody bones, who is defined as “An imaginary spirit or terror, to pull 
naughty children playing on the edge of dangerous water into the pool; usually associated 
with a badly fenced or otherwise dangerous pond” (English Dialect Dictionary, |, 306; 
V, 52). Bennett W. Green, Word List of Virginia Folk Speec A (Richmond, 1899), Pp. 300, 
reports that the specter known to Thomas Jefferson in 1817 was still a “nursery bugbear.” 
As used in North Caroijina in the last generation, the context has remained unaltered 
“Raw head and Bloody bones will get you (B. J. Whiting in The Frank C. Brown Col 
lection of North Carolina Folklore, ed. Paul F. Baum {Durham, N, C., 19 52], 1, p. 466). 

From this long history it appears that Vance Randolph’s “Raw Meat and Bloody Bones,” 
which is current among elderly people in the Ozarks, is the latest link in a long chain of 
tradition. | am indebted to Francis Very of the University of California for several im 


portant reterences. 


University of California Arcuer Taytor 
Berkeley, California 
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Tue Rove or tue HoprTewa Micration Lecenp 1s Reirorcinc Curturar Patti 
AND Prescripinc Socta, Benavior:—The folklore of a people, especially of a nonliterate 
group, makes up an important part of their history.’ It is rare, however, that a single tale 
or legend has become a mechanism for preserving group identity and a basis for proper 
behavior and conduct in the manner of the Hopi-Tewa migration legend, which recounts 
the journey of the Hopi-Tewa from their ancestral home in New Mexico to their present 
village in Arizona where they live today as close neighbors of the Hopi Indians. The 
major and most crucial part of the tale, however, deals with the reception accorded their 
ancestors at Hopi. It is a vituperative indictment against their neighbors, condemning their 
behavior toward the original Tewa migrants as inhumane and ungracious. The legend 
has become a rationalizing mechanism for hostile feelings against the Hopi neighbors and 
an important accommodating device for the maintenance of cultural distinction. 

The Hopi and Hopi-Tewa reveal important social and cultural differences* which per 
sist in spite of the fact that they have lived as close neighbors for over 250 years, Linguisti 
separation is the most obvious. The Hopi-Tewa are completely bilingual, speaking both 
Hopi and Tewa, but preferring the latter among themselves and in their homes. The Hopi, 
on the other hand, do not speak Tewa and are fluent only in their native language.* Hopi 
Tewa society is organized, like the Hopi, into clans and its kinship system is almost identi 
cal with that of their neighbors, but in other areas of their social organization they differ 
pronouncedly. Hopi-Tewa clans, for example, are divided into two groups, each with its 
own kiva and chief. This situation, not found among the Hopi, clearly reflects the two-kiva 
system, moiety organization, and dual chieftainship of their linguistic and cultural kin, the 
New Mexico Tewa. Another important distinction is the emphasis placed on curing in 
their ceremonies as contrasted with Hopi preoccupation with weather control. The pri 
mary requisite for joining a Hopi-Tewa fraternity or association, for instance, is to be 
cured from an illness, a feature which again reflects Rio Grande Pueblo practices. Other 
differences include an emphasis on the war theme, expressed in songs and dances, and an 
outgoing and aggressive personality. This personality difference is especially marked and 
distinguishes the Hopi-Tewa from the less assertive Hopi. 


Reasons for coming to the Hopi country are contained in the following brief excerpt 
from the tale: 


Four umes the Walpi Bear Clan Chief and Snake Clan Chief [Hopi clans on First Me 


came to our village at C's: wad’h [the ancestral home of the Hopi-Tewa]. They brought with 
them prayer sticks that represented the things that would be given to us if we would come and 
fight their enemies. There was one for the women that were promised to our men; there was one 
for the village site that we would occupy; there was one for the springs from which we would 


obtain our drinking water; there was one for the land on which we could raise our corn and 


other crops. ... They drew for us on the sand the large stalks of corn that 


were raised on the 


land that would be ours. They extended both arms to indicate the size of the ears of corn that 
grew on this land. “All this will be yours if you will come and live among us as our protectors,” 


they said. “In our land you will have plenty to eat and your storehouses will always be full.” 


From ethnological and historical sources we know that the Hopi-Tewa migration to 
the Hopi country occurred about 1696.5 This date corresponds with the second revolt of 
the Pueblo Indians against Spanish oppression, a period of considerable unrest in New 
Mexico when large numbers of these Indians fled the Rio Grande valley and joined 
Navaho and Hopi groups. It is interesting that the migration legend makes no mention of 
these events or of difficulties with the Spaniards, but there are abundant expressions of ill 


feeling toward their Hopi neighbors,® as indicated by the following excerpt: 


How pitifully ignorant must have been our ancestors to believe the Hopi! [regarding the 
rewards promised].’ Little did they know that they would be so miserably deceived. . O 


grandmothers and grandfathers were not permitted to ascend the mesa [First Mesa] when they 
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arrived at Hopi, but were forced to make camp below. When some of them petitioned Walpi 
women for food, they were told to cup their hands to receive j «én [a cornmeal gruel]. }- «in 
boiling hot, was poured into their hands. When the Tewa let the gruel slip to the ground and 
proceeded to nurse their burnt hands, the Hopi women laughed and berated them for being 
weak and soft. 

. .. When our ancestors had defeated the Utes and made life safe for the Hopi, they asked for 
the land, women, and food which had been promised to them. But the Hopi refused to give them 
these things. Then it was that our poor ancestors had to live like beasts, foraging on the wild 
plants and barely subsisting on the meager supply of food. Our ancestors lived miserably, beset 
by disease and starvation. The Hopi, well-fed and healthy, laughed and made fun of our an 
cestors. 


The legend goes on to report that the Hopi-Tewa were successful in repelling addi 
tional attacks of the Utes. Their reputation as skilled and courageous warriors spread 
among the enemies of the Hopi; but though the latter were no longer molested, they 
remained ill-tempered and their conduct was so ignoble and ungracious that the Hopi 
Tewa placed a “curse” on them: 


Our clan chiefs dug a pit between Tewa Village and the Hopi towns [on First Mesa] and 
told the Hopi clan chiefs to spit into it. When they had all spat, our clan chiefs spat above the 
spittle of the Hopi. The pit was refilled, and then our clan chiefs declared: 

“Because you have behaved in a manner unbecoming to human beings, we have sealed 
knowledge of our language and our way of life from you. You and your descendants will never 
learn our language and our ceremonies, but we will learn yours. We will ridicule you in both 
your language and our own.” 


The specific details differ among Hopi-Tewa storytellers, but the essential outlines 
are similar. In general the legend emphasizes three major negative characteristics of the 
Hopi: physical and moral weakness; ungracious and inhospitable traits; and a quarrelsome 
and ill-tempered demeanor—characterizations which appear in excerpts above and in the 
following: 

The Hopi hid trembling in their houses, like mice in a 


granary [when the enemy was 


around|. They would not even peek out of their roof entrances. But our grandmothers and 


great uncles walked boldly on the house tops. Our men harvested the crops for the Hopi and 


procured wood for fuel, while our women went to the springs and brought water for the Hopi 


Our forefathers did these things without complaint and without fear of the enemy. But the Hopi 


were unappreciative, they hoarded the food and gave our ancestors what they would have thrown 
to the dogs. 

. For many years, after our ancestors arrived, famine and illn prevailed. All suffered 
The Hopi went into retreat and brought out their ceremonies, but it did not rain and people died 
They did not dance with a happy heart and their thoughts were not good. They quarreled among 
themselves and they bore ill-feeling toward one another and toward our ancesto Vhese are u 


al the 
reasons why everybody suffered 


The ungracious and ill-tempered nature of the Hopi is al evealed in the follow 


viny 

bh 
account from the materials of Alexander M. Stephen wl ident on First Me 
the 1880's: 


iin 


Pleasant relations existed for some time [after the curse], but the Walpi again grew ill-temp 


ered; they encroached upon the Hano | Hopi-Tewa| planting grounds and stole theirs property. 
These troubles increased, and the Hano moved away from the mesa; they crossed the west valley 
and built temporary shelters. They sent some men to explore the land on the westward to find a 


suitable place for a new dwelling. These scouts went to Moen-kopi, and on returning, the favor 
able story they told of the land they had seen determined the Tewa to go there. Meanwhile some 


knowledge of these troubles had reached Tceewadigi [the ancestral home in New Mexico], and 
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a party of the Tewa came to Tusayan [the Hopi country} to take their friends back. This led the 
Hopituh [Hopi] to make‘ reparation, which restored the confidence of the Hano, and they re- 
turned to the mesa, and the recently arrived party were also induced to remain.* 


The Hopi-Tewa migration legend, clearly a mechanism for maintaining Hopi-Tewa 
self-esteem, is also important in perpetuating the distinctive cultural characteristics of the 
Hopi-Tewa, for it is related constantly in Hopi-Tewa homes, children grow up knowing 
it intimately, and stories and tales regularly recited in the kivas give the legend a promi- 
nent place. The Hopi-Tewa delight in telling it to New Mexico Tewa visitors, thus be 
littling their neighbors. The repetition of the legend has given the Hopi-Tewa confidence 


as individuals and reassured them as a group of their special, privileged position on First 


Mesa. It is the main factor in perpetuating the “chip on the shoulder” characteristics of the 
Hopi-Tewa as compared to the more inhibited traits of the Hopi. Further, the persistence 
of the Hopi-Tewa cultural island in the midst of the generalized Hopi culture is un- 
doubtedly reinforced by constant reference to the migration legend. 

Certain fortuitous circumstances have helped to make the Hopi-Tewa regard the 
legend as a kind of sacred and prophetic guide of their cultural tradition. This is especially 
true of the “curse” which is perhaps the most fundamental feature of the legend. The 
Hopi-Tewa were able to “sell” the curse to the Hopi and to make it work in their favor. 
According to both groups, the prophecy has been fulfilled: the Hopi do not speak the 
Tewa language and they know little or nothing about the ceremonial life and other im 
portant patterns of Hopi-Tewa culture.” How this was accomplished is not clear, but we 
can make certain assumptions. 

The inability of the Hopi to learn the Tewa language in the initial contact period can 
probably be explained in terms of the numbers involved. The original migrants may have 
counted no more than 400 men, women and children; whereas the Hopi population must 
have been at least ten times as large,!® so that it would have been easier for the Hopi-Tewa 
to learn the Hopi language. This explanation is difficult to accept for the later history of 
the two peoples, since in the past seventy-five years considerable intermarriage has taken 
place between them?! and a husband lives in his wife’s house and village and their chil- 
dren acquire the mother’s clan and village affiliation. These are patterns inherent in the 
matrilineal clan and matrilocal practices characteristic of both the Hopi and Hopi-Tewa. 
It is interesting that in such unions, where the husband is Hopi and the wife Hopi-Tewa, 
the husband does not speak Tewa. This is all the more remarkable when a Hopi husband 
may have spent the major portion of his life at Tewa Village and in his Hopi-Tewa wiie’s 
household where Tewa is the preferred language. The children of such unions are, of 
course, conversant in both languages; and iudeed they are regarded as Hopi-Tewa and 
not as part one and part the other, At present, approximately half of the married popula 
tion of Tewa Village is Hopi and none of these men speak Tewa. To explain this situation, 
one can only point to the powerful influence of supernatural sanctions on nonliterate 
peoples and the attendant development of “psychological sets.” So firmly do these people 
believe in the “curse” that although a Hopi may understand everything that is said in 
Tewa he cannot utter a Tewa word. 

As for the retention of a different socio-ceremonial pattern suggestive of the Rio 
Grande Tewa, it seems reasonable that a people in a social and numerical minority status, 
as were the Hopi-Tewa, would try to retain their own social and ceremonial patterns for 
the sake of identity.!* The need to emphasize tribal distinctiveness appears to be character 
istic of all ethnic minority groups, and this would seem to be better controlled in areas of 
specific rituals and social institutions than in the realm of language. My study of the Hopi 
Tewa reveals that they have consistently opposed “contamination” of their customs." 


Hopi cannot become members of Hopi-Tewa ceremonial associations; they are denied en- 
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trance into Hopi-Tewa kivas when important esoteric ceremonies are being performed, 
and they are even prohibited from participating in the more secular and social dances. 
These restrictions do not hold in the reverse. There seems to be no objection for Hopi 
Tewa participation in Hopi ceremonial life. It is clearly the Hopi-Tewa who have tried to 
remain aloof from the Hopi. 

The effort to keep Hopi-Tewa concepts and ritual uncontaminated by diffusion 
from the Hopi or by active ceremonial cooperation is reinforced by constant reference to 
the Hopi migration legend. Statements like the following are made whenever religious 
cooperation is intimated or suggested: “We must not forget the injustices that our tore 
fathers suffered at the hands of the Hopi and we must remember that our ancestors spe 
cifically requested that our ceremonies be kept apart and separate.” 

Social interaction with the Hopi is also strictly circumscribed, at least in the past.’* 
For a long time a vacant area existed between Tewa Village and the Hopi village of 
Sichomovi on First Mesa. Although this area was on the Hopi-Tewa side, no one would 
build there, because “the Hopi-Tewa did not want to be near the Hopi.” Close associa 
tions, particularly intermarriages, were also prohibited until early in the American period. 
With the establishment of the government agency, schools, hospitals, and other services, 
and with the resultant co-mingling of the two peoples, these restrictions have gradually 
disappeared. The older generation, however, prophesied dire misfortunes trom close asso 
ation with the Hopi and even today unfortunate occurrences are often attributed to the lift 
ing of these restrictions. Though no explicit reference to the migration legend 1s made, 
the implication is clear. All Hopi-Tewa are keenly aware of the warning contained in the 
“curse.” 

Values, morals, and attitudes of the two people also figure in comparison and judg 
ment. The reserved personality characteristics of the Hopi are dismissed as weaknesses, 
whereas the more aypressive and assertive traits of the Hopi Tewa are lauded. Ihe Hopi 
Tewa report that the qualities ol hospitality and graciousness given high value by all 
Pueblo peoples are consistently ignored and slighted by the Hopi. Indeed, the Hopi are 
believed lacking in all of the basic human attributes of decency and proper conduct. The 
Hopi-Tewa say that these negative traits are deeply ingrained and point to the references 


in the migration legend of the timidity, lack of moral fiber and ungraciousness of the 
| 


Hoy i. The migration legend is thus considered a factual and true account and a standard 


against which all things are measured. 

The Hopi Tewa have cons iously and consistently tried to maintain a separation from 
the Hopi in all aspects of culture. They have been largely successful in this endeavor so 
that there are important differences between the two peoples. In the maintenance of this 
distinction the migration legend has been a consistent and powerful mechanism, It 1s mar 
shalled out to support the Hopi Tewa position in all circumstances. It is not merely an 
historical account of the group, but a constant reminder to keep Hopi-Tewa cultural pat 
terns uncontaminated. Beyond this, the Hopi-Tewa migration legend is a sacred guide, 


pres ribing proper behavior consistent with Hopi lewa standards. 
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NOTES 


The data presented in this paper were collected on various field trips to the Hopi Indian 
Reservation. Thanks are due to the following organizations for aid at various stages of field 
work: Social Science Research Council, John Hay Whitney Foundation, Wenner-Gren Founda- 
tuuon for Anthropological Research, and the Graduate School, Northwestern University. 

* These differences have been reported in greater detail in Edward P. Dozier, The Hopt 
Tewa of Arizona, University of California Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology 
XLIV (Berkeley, 1954). 

® Many Hopi have a good command of Navaho and some of English, but they are not as 
proficient with the second language as are the Hopi-Tewa. The proficiency with which the 
Hopi-Tewa speak the Hopi language is demonstrated by the fact that they have served tradition- 
ally as official interpreters for Hopi leaders. They are thus conversant in Navaho and English, as 
well, and formerly also in Spanish. 

*A tape recording of the entire migration legend in Hopi-Tewa idiom has been obtained and 
the legend is being translated into English. Some of the excerpts given here were also quoted in 
Dozier, The Hopi-Tewa of Arizona, pp. 290, 292 and 353. 

®See Dozier, The Hopi-Tewa of Arizona, pp. 263-283, for the historical background of the 
Hopi Tewa. 

® Parsons finds that Spaniards are generally ignored in Pueblo folklore: “Why the Spaniards 
have been so thoroughly ignored in Pueblo folklore is very intriguing. Perhaps their own quar- 
rels have greater and more sustained interest for them.” Elsie Clews Parsons, Pueblo Indian 
Religion (Chicago, 1939), Il, fn. p. 916. 

" Although the Hopi-Tewa bear resentment toward the Hopi generally, grievances and hos- 
ulities are directed more specifically at Walpi, the Hopi village on First Mesa. It was from this 
village that emissaries went to New Mexico and persuaded the Hopi-Tewa to come to the Hopi 
country. 

* Contained in Victor Mindeleff, “A Study of Pueblo Architecture,” Eighth Annual Report, 
Bureau of American Ethnology (Washington, 1891), p. 37. Although the account of the legend is 
reported as fact by Stephens and Mindeleff, the Hopi-Tewa migration legend must be considered 
more fanciful than factual. 

® Mindeleff, in “A Study of Pueblo Architecture,” gives a Hopi version of why the Hopi do 
not speak Tewa: “When the Hano first came the Walpi said to them, ‘let us spit in your mouths, 
and you will learn our tongue,’ and to this the Hano consented. When the Hano came up and 
built on the mesa they said to the Walpi, ‘let us spit in your mouths and you will learn our 
tongue,’ but the Walpi would not listen to this saying it would make them vomit. This is the 
reason why all the Hano can talk Hopi, and none of the Hopituh can talk Hano.” 

If we assume that present population ratios were the same 250 years ago. For present day 
population of Hopi and Hopi-Tewa see Dozier, The Hopt-Tewa of Arizona, pp. 286-290. 

11 Mindeleff, “A Study of Pueblo Architecture,” p. 37; Dozier, The Hopi-Tewa of Arizona, 
p. 291. 

1 For a hypothesis to explain the resistance patterns of the Hopi-Tewa, see Edward P. Dozier, 
“Resistance to Acculturation and Assimilation in an Indian Pueblo,” Amertcan Anthropologist, 
LITT (1951) pp. 56-66. ; 

13See Dozier, The Hopi-Tewa of Arizona, espec ially Ppp. 290-297. 

14 Resistance to acculturation and assimilation, which has diminished considerably in recent 
years, is related to the advent of Americans and the introduction of differing values and new 
economic pursuits. Borrowing between the two groups has been accelerated, and Hopi and Hopi 
Tewa cultures, especially in the social dimension, appear to be merging into a new social and 
cultural whole. 


Northwestern University Epwarp P, Dozrer 
Evanston, Illinois 
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FOLKLORE IN THE UNITED STATES 


South from Hell-fer-Sartin. By Leonard W. Roberts. (Lexington: University of Kentucky 
Press, 1955. Pp. 287, notes, informants listed, type numbers, motif numbers. $3.75.) 
The Devil's Pretty Daughter and Other Ozark Folk Tales. By Vance Randolph. (New 

York: Columbia University Press, 1955. Pp. xvi + 239. Notes by Herbert Halpert. 


Bibliography. $3.75.). 


In several ways these two collections of folktales are very similar. Both deal with the 
oral traditions of a primitive, isolated, fairly inaccessible mountain community, southeastern 
Kentucky and northern Arkansas. Both are concerned with stories or anecdotes handed 
down through generations by a fairly homogeneous racial group. Both reflect attitudes and 
conditions which today might almost be called historical. Randolph frequently observes 
that he collected most of his stories some years back and that the genuine Ozark storyteller 
is growing scarce. And Roberts remarks (p. 202): “The preceding stories are from a 
society that is swiftly passing from this continent.” Thus these tales would seem to have 
sociological as well as literary and linguistic values. 

In more superficial ways too the books are alike. Both are the result of careful collecting 
(machine recording or verbal transcription) from specific informants who were chosen 
with particular regard to their knowledge and garrulousness. And both are provided with 
very elaborate annotation in the form of parallels, sources, and citations of special studies 
Fortunately, from the point of view of the average reader, this material is placed in small 
print at the end of each volume. 

A comparison of the tales themselves, however, reveals some striking differences. South 
from Hell-fer-Sartin, material collected by Roberts from Leslie and Perry counties in 
southeastern Kentucky, is a relatively unsophisticated book. Roberts’ informants were 
youthful (three-fourths of the eighty persons who contributed to his book were under 
twenty-one years of age and many were students), and their narratives seem extraordinarily 
juvenile and naive. Moreover, the compiler has carefully omitted anything smacking of 
the vulgar or the obscene. On the other hand, the stories reveal a strange fondness for 
princesses, kings, witches, wicked stepmothers, ghosts, giants, castles, caves, and “monis 
ters” (monsters). To the professional folklorist, of course, these very factors suggest the 
age of the stories and their undoubted derivation from Old World sources. The retention 
of such traditions in an isolated Kentucky mountain area is a curious proof of the longevity 
of folktales. Two clusters of stories in Roberts’ book, one dealing with the exploits of the 
boy Jack and the other introducing a whole series of stupid Irishmen, vary the interest 
considerably, But the casual reader of South from Hell-fer-Sartin must be strongly im 
pressed by the absence of local color. There are of course occasional references to such 
staple Kentucky crops as corn and cotton, and possums, terrapins, turkeys, bears, mules, 
and raccoons appear in the tales. But the feeling generally is of a remote country, an un 
familiar land full of sorcery and witchcraft, of villains who delight in cutting off people's 
heads on the slightest provocation, of murderers who value life cheaply, of thieves and 
highwaymen of all kinds who operate with a minimum of civil interference. 

Several of the stories have particular interest because of their familiarity in other forms. 
“The Golden Arm” is the narrative which Mark Twain used so skilfully on the lecture 
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platform to produce hysterical audience reaction, “Spirit of the Wreck” is a variant of the 
common tale of the hitchhiker who turns out to be dead (one remembers Alexander 
Woollcott’s dramatic radio rendition of such a tale). “The Gold in the Chimley,” “Raw 
head and Bloody Bones,” and “The Haunted Hotel Room” will jog many a reader's 
memory. In the final section of the book, entitled “Myths and Local Legends,” more at 
tention is paid to the Kentucky landscape and the Kentucky past, but these stories are 
anecdotal and inconsequential. 

Vance Randolph's collection of Ozark tales is lustier and more entertaining material. 
Anyone familiar with earlier Randolph books will recognize many of the items in The 
Devil's Pretty Daughter since the compiler has chosen to reprint not only material from 
various folklore journals but also from previous volumes now no longer available. In a 
preface he records his purpose to give ear h tale as he ac tually heard it, but in the very next 
sentence he observes that “no item in this book is an exact literal transcription, but they're 
all pretty close to the mark.” In other words, although he was not guilty of bowdlerizing, 
nor of piecing fragments of various tales together, nor of extensive editorial emendation, 
he did not hesitate to make minor stylistic changes in the interest of readability. Thus, it 
he offends the folklore purist he at least avoids the banalities of many of Roberts’ stories. 

The reader of The Devil's Pretty Daughter has a strong feeling that these tales are au 
thentic and indigenous. If plots and situations seem familiar, the circumstances are native. 
Princesses and giants and ogres do not linger in the Arkansas Ozarks, no Irish need apply 
there, and the Jack sequence is not conspicuous. Instead, the tales recount the adventures 
of farmers, politicians, peddlers, ministers, farm wives, hunters, blacksmiths, country store 
keepers, cowpokes, and sheriffs. Neither witchcraft nor sorcery is completely lacking in 
the collection, but most of the devils and ghosts seem to have a satisfying earthy pro 
venience, A good many of the stories, moreover, focus on domestic relations, courtship, 
adultery, social gatherings, or revivals. The sexual exploits which are almost completely 
absent from South from FHell-fer-Sartin here play a dominant and often ludicrous role and 
are often enough like the medieval fabliaux to delight a twentieth century Chaucer. 
Randolph has also been quite successful in capturing enough of the idiom and dialect of 
his Ozark storytellers to preserve the flavor of the oral tale. Where the Kentucky stories 
are at times quaint and dreamy, the Arkansas tales not only reflect the life of the hill 
country but also reveal the gusto and ribaldry which the narrators either found or injected 
into their material, 

Since both compilers agree that the original narrative lode represented by these stories 
is close to exhaustion and that the storytellers themselves are rapidly disappearing, one can 
assume that not many more such collections will be possible. The isolation of the hill 
country is slowly being broken, and although storytelling itself is unlikely to disappear it 
is probable that the traditional elements in the tales of the future will be absent. Moron 
stories, wisecracks, Broadway witticisms, and radio anecdotes are likely to replace the 
traditions and fancies of the hills. In a period as dominated by the media of mass commu 
nication as our own, it is perhaps surprising that some of the tales reported by Roberts 
and Randolph have lingered as long as they have. These books will preserve them for the 


future. 


University of Illinots Joun T. FLranacan 
Urbana, Illinois 


American Heroes: Myth and Reality. By Marshall W. Fishwick. (Washington, D. C.: 
Public Affairs Press, 1954. Pp. viti + 242. Sources, index. $3.75.) 


This is an amorphous work consisting of Fishwick’s general theories on heroes and 


hero-making, individual case histories of seven American heroes from John Smith to 
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Henry Ford, and studies of several American hero types, such as the self-made man and 
the cowboy. 

Fishwick holds a functional concept of the hero: “Each meets certain specific functions, 
depending on the era and place in which he lives; satisfies emotional and psychological 
needs of his admirers; and reflects commonly held hopes and beliefs.” In other words, he 
must arise at the moment when great emotional need exists. The wrong man at the right 
moment, the right man at the wrong moment—both are doomed to failure, no matter 


how hard they try. Next, he must be “the personification of predominating ideals.” Then, 


he must have the insight to follow a course of action which satishes the existing needs: to 
think and act in the heroic manner. He must have inner power to draw on—untapped 
resources within himself. Finally, the hero requires the services of One. or more hero 
makers. Without them a man may become a great man, but not a symbol, not a hero. 

The hero-making process seems to be Fishwick’s main concern; his case histories illus 
trate and emphasize it, and his theory of the hero is built on it. In the process, legend 1s 
merged with reality: “We make what we would lke to have happened into what did 
happen.” Faith enters in—“communal faith channeled to specific cultural purposes 
superseding facts. Fishwick’s examples, however, seem to deny both the directness of this 
process, and the folklorists’ concept ol legend. The examples show that before the vaguely 
defined “communal faith” can accept legend, there must be one or more enterprising 
biographers or journalists to manufacture and publicize legend, as Parson Weems manu 
factured the cherry tree story about George Washington. These biographers, often charla 
tans, are the real hero-makers (though of course they must have as their raw material a 
man of sufficient stature to inspire the communal faith which completes the hero 
process ). 

The case history of hero John Smith seems least relevant of the seven presented; it 
de. elops into a study of Yankee debunkers and Southern defender The mot: 


Washington's hero-makers are analyzed, from Weems to Representative Sol Bloom of the 


es of Georve 


1932 Bicentennial Commission. Daniel Boone is treated sympathetically and General Lee 
reverently. Billy the Kid and Buffalo Bill fare less well; Fishwick 

makers exceeded their material, building a Robin Hood out of a juvenile delinquent and 
a symbol of the West out of a “half-mountebank.” The author is himself at a loss in dealing 
with Henry Ford; associauing mass production with the empty mind, he libels the twen 
tieth century by making the undeniable deficiencies of Ford’s mind re present industry and 


shows how the hero 


industrial management. The Ford story is both more complex and more unrepresentative 
than it is here made to seem. 

In a final section of “stereotypes and prototypes” the author discusses Alger, McGufley, 
and the self-made man: the publicity bred folk-hero, notably Paul Bunyan: the movie hero. 
represented by Douglas Fairbanks and Mickey Mouse; the villain, including the James 
brothers, Al Capone, and Huey Long; the cowboy, with Owen Wister, Zane Grey, and 
Hopalong Cassidy; and in a concluding chapter, rather broadly, the emerging American 
Hero. There are errors of fact (most notably an apparent confusion of J. P. Morgan and 
J. P. Morgan, Jr.) and distinctly sketchy sections, mingled with interesting ideas and 
passages showing insight. The first half of the book is better integrated and more incisive 
than the latter part, which suffers from poor proofreading and lack of organization. This 


wa maddening book: the author 1S awkward, discursi\ ce, re petitious careless of lacts and 


unskilled in making his points, and yet has ideas worth developing. 
Miami University 


Joun Bau 
Oxford, Ohio 
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The Life and Adventures of Joaquin Murieta: The Celebrated California Bandit. By Yellow 
sird (John Rollin Ridge) with an introduction by Joseph Henry Jackson. (Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1955. Pp. i + 159. $2.) 


In a fine intreduction to Yellow Bird’s book, Jackson credits the half-Cherokee Indian, 
also known as John Rollin Ridge, with the creation of the Murieta legend, “California’s 
most enduring myth.” Judging from his examination of the evidence, I don’t think that 
Jackson exaggerates Ridge’s role. The legend (not myth) has a historic setting but not a 
historic hero. Bandits like Murieta there were in mid-nineteenth century California; and 
Captain Love, a real person, did bring in a head which, he said, belonged to Joaquin 
Murieta. But with no person, including Captain Love, having ever really seen Murieta, the 
man killed by Love’s party could have been one of four other Mexican bandits (or practi- 
cally any thief, for that matter) whose exploits were noised about in those days. Murieta’s 
identity, at any rate, is clouded in uncertainty; one is almost forced to conclude that the 
outlaw sprang from imaginations feeding on the propitious violence of life in the Cali- 
fornia gold fields, And the imagination fixing Murieta in his most distinctive mold was 
the florid one of John Rollin Ridge. 

The mold is the traditional one. Like other outlaws, Murieta comes from a good family. 
The savagery of lawless Americans, who whip Murieta, rape his mistress, and hang his 
half-brother, outrages him into outlawry. From then on, he is remorseless to his enemies 
and all kindness to his friends. He picks a large following which includes, naturally, the 
woman whom Ridge, in his lush style, calls “his heart’s treasure.” An excellent shot, a 
master of disguise, Murieta is crafty enough to long evade the law. His career does not 
close in peace with the law, as Robin Hood’s does with the King or Frank James’s with 
the Governor of Missouri. Instead Murieta is hunted down and shot. His death, however, 
doesn’t put him to rest. An Italian afterward reported seeing Murieta on a street in Rio de 
Janeiro, Ridge’s legend, to sum it up, enacts anew the ancient fight of the outlaw against 
a power that finally beats him. 

A few years after it was printed in 1854, Ridge’s story, so Jackson tells us, passed into 
local folklore. Since then, stories in newspapers, magazines, and books, in English and in 
Spanish, have made of Murieta an international figure. And this literature, or practically 
all of it, either copies Ridge or owes much to him. This book, its value enhanced by an 
informative introduction, reproduces the text that really began it all, the first edition of 
Ridge’s life of Joaquin Murieta. 


Southern Illinois University W. E. Simzone 
Carbondale, Illinois 


El Folklore en Los Estados Unidos de Norteamérica. By Ralph Steele Boggs. (Buenos 

Aires: Editorial Raigal, 1954. Pp. 259. $40. m/arg.) 

This general survey of American folklore and folklore activities is first in a planned 
series—Biblioteca Americana de Folklore—to appear under the sponsorship of the Club 
Internacional de Folklore and under the editorial direction of its Brazilian president, 
Tobias Rosemberg. The North American countries are represented in this organization, 
founded in Brazil in 1951, by three distinguished folklorists: Vicente T. Mendoza in 
Mexico; Archer Taylor in the United States; and Marius Barbeau in Canada. And the 
volume initiating the series is appropriately written by Ralph Steele Boggs, who has already 
done much for international communication among folklorists of the Americas by his own 
studies and bibliographies of folklore in Spanish and by his publication of Folklore- 
Américas. 

He divides his presentation into two parts, The first gives texts and descriptions under 
the expected headings: legends and tales, ballads and folksongs, square dancing, games, 
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rhymes, epitaphs, customs, festivals, arts and crafts, beliefs, proverbs, riddles. The inten 
tion of the second part, he explains, is to start on their way persons who wish to make 
more detailed studies, and is made up of summaries of books and articles dealing with 
American folklore by type, region, racial and work groups, etc. Here he gives amazingly 
detailed and up-to-date information about American folklore societies, magazines, publi- 
cation series, archives, museums, meetings. The book thus is aimed not only at the general 
reader, but at the student, and at the traveling or corresponding folklorist who wishes to 
establish the personal contacts with American tolklorists which Boggs, with such devices 
as his Folklore-Américas birthday cards, has always so much emphasized. 

It may have another and unexpected public in the growing number of American folk 
lorists who are called upon to lecture in Spanish to audiences in countries to the south 
of us, or to some of the groups of students who come from those countries upon State 
Department invitation for cultural relations programs in our own universities. Obviously 
it will be helpful in providing ready-made Spanish translations of English ballads, riddles, 
etc.—no small service when one is preparing a lecture, and one I imagine which few of 
us will be too proud to avail ourselves of gratefully. It might even be a 


good thing to put 
the book itself into the hands of these traveling groups of students. 


_ 


More significantly, however, in its selection of material it raises for the American folk 


lorist addressing foreign audiences anywhere rather important questions of approach, It 


takes some re-orientuny to see the advisability of inc luding under folk custom, tor example, 
a paragraph on business, which centers on the standardization of canned goods, fixed 
prices, and the lack of bargaining; though without this, markets and market customs 
might from a Latin-American angle seem to be unexplainably missing from the book. A 
paragraph on schools explains the divisions of the school year and the number of years 
devoted to grammar school, high school, and college—information which one learns by 
frustrating experiences is needed for understanding of college transcripts sent across in 
ternational borders but which one sees with surprise in ths context. 

Furthermore, the author explains that he is presenting the folklore which is not limited 
to one region or special group but which is known over the country as a whole. This 
is a defensible, perhaps even a wise position, Practically, however, it raises problems. And 
while we may grant that the sizable proportion he allows himself of material from North 
Carolina is not material limited to that state, we might question whether he can con 
sistently limit his example of folk arts and crafts to a North Carolina soap-making process, 
or his examples of folk speech to the jargon of delinquent children in a reform school and 
Negro nicknames in Texas. He admits the scantiness of this presentation but defends it 
on the ground that the crafts have become the concern of the antiquarian and folk speech 
too often discussed without distinction between a slang which is evanescent and a sub 
stratum of traditional regional differences not yet established. Because of increasing 
standardization in plans and materials, he limits his paragraph on architecture to the 
prevalence of wooden houses in the East, with one sentence on the use of adobe in the 
Southwest. In these fields, it seems to me, a more comfortable acceptance of the existence 
of regions—happily managed, in contrast, in the bibliographical sections of his book 
would have enabled the author, paradoxically enough, to have found a wider spread of 
living arts and cralts and of rooted, even 1f untranslatable, vocabularies. By his attempt to 
avoid regional emphases, he has limited himself unnecessarily. 

Another and related question which this book raises is whether a book on American 
folklore should, as the author feels, in its concern to present material generally known over 
the country, ignore everything that is not in English. True, he is driven to Los Pastores 
for an example of drama, and a tar baby story comes from French Louisiana, But these | 


are rare exceptions. Obviously one book cannot do everything, and a writer is entitled to 
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limit his design as he wishes and as he must. But ideally I should like a little more em- 
phasis on some of the population and language groups whose traditions we prize within 
our predominantly English-speaking country—French, Spanish, Finnish, Norwegian, 
Swedish—the list could grow until its length perhaps would provide its own answer to the 
question of why such groups were omitted. 

However, it does remain a consideration, Once when I was giving a lecture in Mexico 
I was especially asked to emphasize Mexican folklore in the Southwest and the way the 
schools encouraged its continuance by collections, clubs, and programs. Too often, I was 
told, people thought the United States tried to stamp out such cultural heritage from other 
countries, and the Mexican officers of the society which I was addressing had been in 
terested in knowing from our casual conversations earlier that such was not the case. 
Bogys himself mentions the “crucible of nations” that we are. He could prove the point in 
folklore. Also, the general editorial preface to the series which this book initiates says that 
each author has been asked to reflect in his book “the being, the feeling, and the doing” of 
his country. Our multiplicity of regions and languages cannot well be left out of that as 
signment even though the emphasis be on what is widespread geographically and dominant 
linguistically. 

Within our country—and within most other countries of the Americas—Indian arts 
have not only historical but current importance. Clearly such a survey as this cannot be 
expected to go into the anthropological approach which discussion of Indian arts—including 
the verbal and plastic arts and the dance—has insistently involved. But some mention 
of these current activities could be made which would be of interest in all the countries 
whose Indian populations are of sufficient size and importance to have warranted the 
setting up of the Instituto Internacional de Asuntos Indigenas, comparable in the method 
of its establishment to the folklore organization sponsoring the series. It is to be hoped 
that later books in the series will include some description and bibliography along that line. 

In spite of these omissions from his general text, when Boggs comes to the bibliographi 
cal sections of the book he gives regional and language groups, with the exception of In 
dians, a balancing emphasis. 

One can only speak with delight of the remarkable variety and quantity of material 
which he does include. El Capitan Pirata Kidd of course sails the Spanish main quite at 
home. We meet Johnny Appleseed with pleased surprise as Juanito, el de las semillas de 
manzana, Grimm tales and formula tales are summarized and attention called to their 
world-wide connections. Tall tales of sea serpents, the giant oyster, and other critters and 
people are included. Except for the tales, texts are given in both Spanish and English. 
About twenty ballads and other folksongs are included, though unfortunately without 
music. The translations are remarkably effective. The “Joys of Mary” and the “Cherry Tree 
Ballad” are exquisite in Spanish and the two concluding stanzas of the latter have almost 
more impact than in English. We meet Barbara Allen, Jessie James, and the Gray Goose, 
who has survived learning goose Spanish and flown off con una fila larga de pollitos / e iba 
diciendo “cua, cui, cual” Children’s rhymes of all kinds are given considerable space, and 
tongue twisters become tongue twisters also in Spanish. In all cases careful crediting 1s 
given to published sources and to Library of Congress disks. 

Both the omissions and inclusions in this book have been made on a basis caretully 
chosen after long experience in carrying folklore across international borders, Even the 
questions Boggs raises by his choices will be stimulating to all who may be engaged in 
like activities, and thus helpful to the understanding between peoples which he himself 
cherishes. 

Under the influence of this book I suspect that my next talk in Spanish, while not 


| 
omitting candles burning on All Saints in Arizona cemeteries and tables spread for the 
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dead in Yaqui yards, will balance them with mention of Halloween masks and witches 


and of Memorial Day; and La Llorona wailing beside flooded Southwestern washes will 


be displaced a little by Pablo Bunyan or by Juanito and his appleseeds. 


University of Arizona FRANCES GILLMOR 


Tucson, Arizona 


FOLKLORE IN: EUROPE 


Deutsches Jahrbuch fiir Volkskunde. 1, Nos, 1-2. Ed. Wilhelm Fraenger. (Berlin: 
Akademie-Verlag, 1955. Pp. 499, 12 pl.) 


This new journal, with contributions from East and West Germany, Switzerland, and 
Austria, continues worthily the good tradition of German folklore journals. As is usual 
in Germany, the definition of folklore is broad and includes such subjects as Hans Fehr, 
“Altes Strafrecht im Glauben des Volkes” (pp. 147-156), Karl Baumgarten, “Probleme der 
Niedersachsenhaus-Forschung in Mecklenburg,” (pp. 169-182), and Felix Horburger, 
“Schwert und Trommel als Tanzgerite” (pp. 240-248). There are no articles on tales, 
but the lack is compensated for by Lutz Réhrich’s long critical account (pp. 279-295) of 
publications of collections and studies since 1945. A continuation of this excellent critical 
bibliography is promised for the next issue, The variety of good articles makes it difficult 
to single out all that deserve mention for their interest and importance: Friedrich Pfister 
surveys (pp. 127-146) medieval references to marvelous men and animals supposed to 
exist in the Orient (many are mentioned in writings belonging to the Alexander cycle and 
Pfister cites many others), Adolf Spamer gives a good introduction to the modern use of 
books of charms (pp. 108-126), Wilhelm Fraenger clears up difficult points concerning a 
tapestry and Albrecht Diirer’s woodcut associated with it (pp. 183-211), and Arno Schmidt 
reports an important discovery of sources of Des Knaben Wunderhorn (pp. 224-239). 
There are four bibliographies: a classified survey of Russian ethnographical publications 
(pp. 323-375), a bibliography of Wendish folklore since 1945 (pp. 376-403) that includes 
an amazing number of items, all of them virtually unknown west of Berlin, a selective 
bibliography of Austrian folklore between 1945 and 1954 (pp. 404-413), and a selective 
bibliography of German folklore for the same period (pp. 414-440). The reviews are as 
varied as the articles and bibliographie , ae altogether yratilying to see that Henri 
Stegemeier’s dissertation on the Dance of Death in folksong (Chicago, 1939) receives an 
appreciative notice of almost a page (pp. 474-479) Students of folklore will have frequent 


occasion to consult this Jahrbuch and will look forward to the next volume. 


University of Californiu Ane 
Berkeley, California 


Conte de Gascogne By Antonin Perbos 


(Paris: Editions Erasme, | 19 ) Pp. ar 


This, the third ot the series to come to my hands, maintains the high standard set by 


its predeces ors, which have already been reviewed in the /AF. In addition to manuscript 


materials, which alone were printed in the preceding volumes of the series, it contains 
some tales reprinted from two books by Perbose that were published in small editions and 


have long been unobtainable. Delarue’s notes (pp. 241-292) show once more the master’s 
hand. Among the tales studied at length are Grimm 13 and 125 (note to No. 1), a com 
bination of Hiinsel und Gretel and the Magic Flight (note to No. 2), and the jest of the 
chain of men hanging from a cliff who fell when one of their number loosened his grip 
to spit on his hands (note to No. 48). The note to No. 22 (Grimm No. 27) deserves 


special attention (pp. 267-268) for Delarue’s comment on the relations of the Roman de 


Renard and allied medieval literary versions to traditional folktales. He denies the com 
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plete dependence ol modern tradition on medieval literary texts, but concedes (p. 271, note 
to No, 25) that some tales may have been disseminated by literary means. Perbosc’s col- 
lection includes a goodly number of formula tales, for example, The Old Woman and the 
Pig (pp. 276-278, note to No. 33). In his comment (pp. 280-244, note on No, 36) on the 
cumulative series of questions beginning with “What is one? One is God,” Delarue de- 
molishes once more the druidic origins of Villemarqué’s version in the Barzaz-Breiz. Cor- 
rections and improvements in the classification of tales are numerous; see for example the 
notes on No. 1 (pp. 243-244), No. 14 (p. 256), and elsewhere. New types for inclusion in 
a revised classification are pointed out; see the notes to Nos. 18, 30, 3g. This is an invaluable 
book for a student of folktales. 


University of California 
Berkeley, California 


ArcHER TAYLOR 


Contes turcs. By Pertey Naili Boratay. 


Contes des Cinq Continents. (Paris: Editions 
Erasme, | 1955]. Pp. 221.) 


This book is important as the first volume in a new and valuable series, the Contes des 
Cing Continents, and for its own sake. It is announced that this new series directed by the 
competent hand of Paul Delarue will contain Catalan tales by Joan Amades, German 
tales by Kurt Ranke, Gypsy tales by C.-H. Tillhagen, Irish tales by J. H. Delargy, Flemish 
tales by Maurits de Meyer, and other collections, Delarue’s success in enlisting such schol 
ars as these for the enterprise is sufficient commendation of its high quality. Boratay’s 
Turkish collection is the first of the series to appear. It contains twenty-two tales chosen 
from manuscript collections or rare and now unobtainable books printed in Turkey. All 
or almost all of the tales are extremely interesting to students of modern European narrative 
tradition. No. 8 (notes, pp. 211-212) has, for example, connections with Arthurian ro 
mance; No. 11 (notes p. 214) is the prose version of the ballad of The Twa Sisters. The 
first tale (notes, pp. 206-207) is about the lame (old) man, the naked man, and the blind 
man who perform impossibilities. This old theme is international in its currency and has 
not yet received the scholarly attention that it deserves. Delarue promises further discus- 
sion of it in a forthcoming French collection. As in the note to No. 2 (pp. 207-208), 
Delarue offers many significant corrections and improvements of the Aarne-Thompson 
List. Systematic references to this List; to Eberhard and Boratav, Typen tirkischer 
Volksmdrchen (Wiesbaden, 1953); to Bolte and Polivka, Anmerkungen; and to Victor 
Chauvin, Bibliographie des ouvrages arabes, facilitate further investigation. This admir- 
able book should enjoy a wide circulation. 


University of California ARCHER TAYLOR 
Berkeley, California 


Ethnographie Lettone 1. Par Ziedonis Ligers. Introduction de Karl Meuli. (Bale: Publica 
tions de la Société Suisse des Traditions Populaires, Vol. 35, 1954. Pp. viii + 622, with 
322 text illus., 64 plates.) 


Former instructor in Latvian ethnography at the University in Riga and author of 
several ethnographic monographs in Latvian and German, Ligers is presenting a com 
prehensive manual of Latvian ethnography in French. The first volume deals with gather 
ing economy, hunting and fishing, and the rather primitive techniques of production: the 
ancient forms of agriculture, animal breeding and bee-keeping. The material evaluated 
in this work is not confined merely to printed sources; the author made an extensive per 
sonal survey, in 1936 1944, using questionnaires and exploring the most remote corners ot 
the country. He was fortunate to save all this material when leaving the country in 1945, 


and he continued his research work in exile despite considerable personal sacrifice. 
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The present volume deals with material culture. Rather primitive forms of acquisition 
of natural resources and rural production before industrialization are described and ana 
lyzed in detail. Forms of tools and implements, hunting and fishing techniques, several 
types ol traps and weirs, the most important agricultural procedures and rearing ol princi 
pal domestic animals are surveyed. Several ancient forms of economy are still found 
among the Letts, e.g., bee-keeping in the forests. 

Spiritual culture is reserved for the second volume; however, the present volume also 
includes many data on customs and beliefs connected with work and economy. Names 
for tools and implements, their etymologies and equivalents in other languages, quotations 
from folk songs and proverbs, popular sayings, etc., are often given in footnotes; also 
quotations from ancient documents and parallels among other peoples are included. Those 
often lead to the Latvian neighbors, the Lithuanians, further, to the Finno-Ugric stock 
and the Germans. 

Among other things, we see very distinct beliefs in a deity of fertility, Yurnis (pp. 304, 
338), sacrifice of a rooster at harvest time (p. 332), treating of a killed animal as a human 
being (cf. bear-ceremonies of some arctic and sub-arctic peoples), the beliefs in were 
wolves and helpful or harmful household spirits, use of masks, activity of secret societies, 
and magic practices to protect or increase fertility of crops 

The well documented and lavishly illustrated book is an important contribution to 
the ethnography of Northern Europe. 


Washington, D.C. Jonas Bays 


FOLKLORE IN GREENLAND 


Meddelelser Om Gronland., Udgivne Af Kommissionen For Videnskabelige Unde rspyel eT 
I Grgnland. (Kgbenhavn: C. A. Reitzels Forlag, 1890-1952. 152 vols., illustrations, 
maps.) Vol. 152, The Polar Eskimos, Language and Folklore, 1952, Nos. 1-3. Pp. 166 
153, 92. Kr. 65.50. 


Of the many thousands of publications of folklore and myths, there exist only a few 
containing the colorful and potent tales of the Far North. Amid the tales of Eskimo 
folklore, even fewer works seem to cover the diminishing tribes of Greenland and their, 
to Western minds, terrifying existence. Occasionally one discovers, in a dust-disguised 


diary of some arctic explorer, a single tale. However, the most comprehensive of all publi 
cations dealing with Greenland folklore appears to be comprised of certain volumes 
Meddelelser Om Grgnland, with editions commencing in 1890. Eleven volumes of this 
set (Nos. 31-32, 33-34, 39, 40, 69, 70, 71, 109, 152) have been devoted to the language and 
folklore of the Polar Eskimos. The remaining volumes are dedicated to information cover 


ol 


ing scientific material (glaciological, geological, etc.) and early Greenland historical data 
in many different languages, of which Danish, German and English predominate. Dit 
ferent from Knud Rasmussen's People of the Polar North (Lippincott, 1908), another 
fertile source of Greenland folklore, Meddelelser Om Gronland has approac hed the sub 
ject from a purely scientific point of view, analyzing the language and its intricacies, study 
ins word structure and similarities in regional tales. Rasmussen integrated his tales into 
his diary covering many years of experience while living with the Thule Eskimos. 

Two of the most important contributors to these eleven volumes on language and 
folklore are Erik Holtved and William Thalbitzer, both Danish scholars, who have col 
lected and translated the disappearing Eskimo legends of Greenland. In the thirty-first 
volume of this magnificent set, Thalbitzer presents the reader with a detailed and intri ate 
orthographical system of the West Greenland language. Phonetics and regional dialects 
comprise the major portion of this volume. The folklorists will find it a difficult struggle 


through pages of philologic al studies, occasionally interspersed with myths. However, at 
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the turn of the century, while Thalbitzer was involved in his project, Greenland history 
was just being introduced to the world, and the language was yet to be analyzed and un- 
derstood, Only a few men had contributed to the research being done, and most of them 
had done little work in the field of the language itself. Therefore it was important to 
achieve a complete comprehension of the Greenland language before translation of the 
tales could take place. 

Erik Holtved, in Vol. 152, Nos. 1-2, has given an extensive collection of Eskimo folk- 
lore in a manner that satisfies both the student of phonetics and philology and the folk- 
lorist. The first number presents original texts with interlinear translations, while the 
second gives free and fluent English translations. One is able to read from one folktale to 
another, grasping the real feeling of the beliefs and ethics of these weather-beaten peoples. 
Legends, such as “Again it is told that the ocean rose tremendously. The Forefathers be- 
came very much afraid, when the water rose so high, and mussels made their appearance 
right up on the surface of the land” (Vol. 152, No. 2, 7), give us an insight into the 
origin and history of the earth as it is seen by our northern neighbors, and at the same 
time draw an interesting comparison and parallel to our own Biblical stories. 

It is important to note that these people were not influenced by Western culture until 
early in the eighteenth century. The deeds and lives of the Eskimo people are portrayed 
in the heroes, heroines, and medicine men. One of this type of myth can be found in 
Vol. 152, No. 2, 119: “Thus the Forefathers told them. Three men, one of whom was an 
angakoq |medicine man], went out bear-hunting. At last they caught sight of a bear, and 
the angakoq went towards it in order to harpoon it. But at that very moment the bear 
reached after him and assailed him. It crushed him, just like eating auks, so that his in 
testines came out of him, and his comrades thought he was dead. But when the bear 
again had left him, he got up and went to the sledges holding his intestines within his 
belly. And a moment afterwards he killed the bear. Thus he revived himself, just after 
the bear had munched him, because he was an angakogq.” 

These two numbers are of special interest to the folklorist who is concerned with the 
early tales of the Canadian Eskimos, In their migrations from the Hudson Bay region and 
Frobisher Bay region across Smith Sound to Greenland, Eskimos took many tales along 
with them, and the legends have changed only a little in their general appearance. The 
third number offers an analysis, in German, of the music of the Smith Sound Eskimos 
by Christian Leden. 

The earlier volumes are also an exciting discovery for the folklorist who has little 
knowledge of Eskimo folklore, and will undoubtedly stimulate his interest in obtaining 
more of the volumes to become familiar with the history and customs of these icebound 
people. Scholars and scientists will find this set full of unusual drawings and photographs, 
maps and charts, and child-like Eskimo sketches. The complete works are a delight to 
study and read. 


East Lansing, Michigan Davip B. Van DoMMELEN 


FOLKLORE IN INDIA 


Tribal Myths of Orissa. Specimens of the Oral Literature of Middle India [No. 5]. By 
Verrier Elwin. (Bombay: Oxford University Press, Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1954. Pp. 
lv + 700.) 

The Parji Language. A Dravidian Language of Bastar. By T. Burrow and S, Bhattacharya. 
(Hertford, England: Stephen Austin, for Max Miller Memorial Fund, 1953. Pp. xiv + 
197-) 

With the publication of the fifth volume of Specimens of the Oral Literature of Middle 

India, the largest volume yet to appear in the series (“nearly a thousand stories”), Elwin 
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has completed his great collection of folktales and myths from the “aborigines” of Central 


India. Previous volumes concentrated on the areas that belong roughly to what is politi- 
cally Central India (Madhya Pradesh). This volume adds to the East the contiguous tribal 
areas of Orissa, chiefly the districts of Sambalpur, Koraput, Ganjam, and Kalahandi, The 
tribes here vie in interest with those of any area of equal size in India, ethnologically, 


linguistically, and in their folktales. Here are Jhorias noted for their dancing, who speak 
a dialect of Oriya; Soras, whose religion Elwin finds so interesting that he is publishing a 
monograph on it; Juangs noted for their women’s leaf-dress and for their dancing; Bondos 
“notorious for their violent and inhospitable ways,” well described by Elwin in Bondo 
Highlander, all these and the Gadabas being speakers of Munda languages and rather 
inaccessible; Gonds and Muria (Gonds) and Koyas (also Gondi in language), and the 
Konds, whose human sacrifice (Meriah) for the fertility of their slash-and-burn agricul 
ture is notorious and whose language is well-known to the linguistic scholar as Kui or 
Kuwi—these last being Dravidian speakers. There are others as well from whom Elwin 
has acquired material. It is to be noted that the recently discovered Poya Gadabas, who, 
though counted as part of the Munda-speaking Gadaba community, actually speak a 
Dravidian language closely allied to Kolami-Naiki, Parji, and Ollari,’ are as unknown to 
Elwin as they were to his predecessors. 

Farlier volumes in this series were reviewed in /AF, LIX [1946], 79-81, and LXIV 
[1951], 329-330. The general plan of the work as described especially in the latter review 
appears again in this volume. The topics under which the stories are presented with their 
tribal variants are now thirty-five in number (rather than the twenty-three of Myths of 
Middle India) classified in six (rather than four) parts: Heaven and Earth, The Vegetable 
World, The Animal World, Man, The Social Institutions of Man, The Domestic Life of 
Man. This volume, like the last, possesses as a very valuable appendix a motif-index (pp. 
649-677) which was prepared by Elwin and revised by Stith Thompson to show con 
formity of numbering with his revised Index. Some valuable comparative notes have been 
added to various of the motifs (pp. 678-697). Two glossaries, a general index, and a 
bibliography complete the terminal apparatus. The introduction presents some general re 
marks on the place of the myths in the tribal cultures, their content, and their style, and a 
series of introductory sections on the various tribes represented in the book, Nothing sub 
stantial is added to the more general treatment of these myths within the pan-Indi 
corpus of mythology and folktales—a subject which was sketched out in the introduction 
to Folk-Tales of Mahakoshal, We may expect more on this subject, or at least a complete 
index which will facilitate its treatment, in Elwin’s projected work An Aboriginal Purana, 
projected, that is, as late as 1949, though not mentioned in the present volume; it is to be 
hoped that the author has not abandoned his plan. 

The bibliography (pp. 647 648), though selective, contains most of the items of mayor 
importance for the area; it is surprising that there is not listed F. V. P. Schulze’s The Re 
ligion of the Kuvi-Konds, their Customs and Folk-lore (Madras, 1912). 

The second book listed at the head ol this review 1s primarily of interest to linguistic 
scholars, and especially to Dravidianists, as the first fruit of recent work by several scholars 
in Central India. The language is one that had been barely mentioned in such works as 
the Linguistic Survey of India, and there it had been wrongly identified as a dialect of 
Gondi. It is clear now that it, along with Kolami (described by myself in University of 
California Publications in Linguistics, XIL [1955]|), Naiki, Ollari, and Poya, forms a 
branch, previously unrecognized, of the Dravidian family. Of interest to readers of the 
JAF will be the texts collected by Burrow and Bhattacharya, Ten texts are given with 
translations. One, No. 5, is a cumulative text in question and answer form. No. 8 consists 
of three short expository texts on dancing and festivals. Nos. g and 10 (misnumbered 8 
and g) are two variants of one long tale. The remainder are shorter tales. When all these 
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’ } 
have been analyzed and classified, they will form a valuable addendum to Elwin’s col- 


lections. They are, of course, of prime interest as allowing stylistic study of the narrative 
technique in a language of Central India. 


NOTE 
1 The Parjt Language, p. xi; further communications from T. Burrow and Bh. Krishnamu: 
We may note too that the difficulty about the term ‘Poroja’ (Elwin, p. xxxvil) is now cleare 
in Burrow and Bhattacharya, pp. 1x-x. 
University of California M. B. EMENEAU 
Berkeley, California 


De gamle vijses exempler oc hoffsprock. By Christen Nielssen. Ed. Laurits Bgdker. 
Universitets-Jubilaets Danske Samfunds Skrifter, Nos. 356, 361. (Copenhagen: J. H. 


Schultz Forlag, 1951, 1953. Pp. 332 | paginated continuously |. Dan. kr. 15.) 


This handy edition of an old Danish translation of the Pancatantra contains a useful 
introduction (pp. vii-xxxi) and valuable comparative notes (pp. 271-306). The introdu 
tion describes briefly the dissemination of the Pancatantra in the East and West with criti 
cal comments on Benfey, Hertel, and Edgerton, who have made the largest contributions 
to our knowledge of this subject. The comparative notes offer a convenient bibliographical 
survey of parallels to the eighty-two tales in the Danish text. The parallels are cited for 
each tale in three groups: 1. Indian, Farther Indian, and Indonesian texts; 2. Syriac and 
Arabic texts (many of which extended their influence farther to the east); 3. Hebrew and 
Western European versions. A forth section not designated by a number contains references 
to the chief sources of bibliographical information about each tale. Bédker’s notes are 
based on books listed in a bibliography of thirteen pages (307-320), and two more pages list 
the works cited in the introduction. In other words, he has read widely and has made 


readily available a great deal of information about the Pancatantra and the stories in it. 


University of California Arcuer Taytor 
Berkeley, California 


FOLKLORE IN JAPAN 


Japanese Folk Tales. By Kunio Yanagita, translated by Mrs. Fanny Hagin Mayer. (Tokyo: 
Tokyo News Service, Ltd., 1954. Illustrations by Kiichi Okamoto. Pp. 299. 500 y.) 


Kunio Yanagita, the venerable dean of Japanese folklorists, published a Collection of 
Japanese Folk Tales (Nippon no Mukashi banasht) in 1930. This work was released in 
a second edition in 1942. It remained unavailable to English readers until the present 
translation was made by Fanny Hagin Mayer and published in October 1954. The volume 


contains 108 stories of the type commonly told to litte children all over Japan. The pro 


fessional folklorist will easily recognize the standard themes which are used for stories 
told to youngsters all over the world. Stories of animals of all sorts are numerous—trisky 
monkeys, sly foxes assuming human shapes, dogs and cats, rats and mice, various birds, 
badgers, snakes, and all the rest of the menagerie so fascinating to children, Riches ob 
tained by magic, tales of exceptionally strong men, and stronger women, tall tales of 
elongated noses—all told, a rich accumulation of the stories told to little folk for genera 
tions in Japan. 

These stories use the simple folk idiom of common speech. They make no prete nse at 
literary embellishments, and the translator has preserved this flavor in her English. The 
breath of the naive comes out of this translation, which is as it should be. In a short review 
one can only mention that storytelling has had a long history in Japan, where it has played 
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an important part in the development of the puppet theater, and where in almost any 
village one can see a storyteller on the streets with a group of children crowding about and 
looking up into his face with rapt attention. Mayer has avoided the temptation to try to 
teach Japanese through her translation, Very few Japanese words remain untranslated. 
In Tale 30 there is a fascinating creature called a yama-chichi. In a later tale one will also 
find a yama-haha, and a yama-uba. No reader will ever be confused as to just what these 
creatures are, but he will have a terrible time finding a satisfactory English word for them. 

Fanny Hagin Mayer has certainly rendered a splendid service to international folklore 
by making these stories available in English. I am glad the publishers have seen fit to in 
clude the fascinating illustrations supplied by Kiichi Okamoto. They add a great deal of 
charm to the text. | have no means of knowing how long this edition will remain available 
in print; if it follows the usual pattern it may not be easily obtainable for very long. 

The following is a bit outside the scope of a review, but it is at least interesting folklore 
gossip. The translator spent her childhood in Japan, where she heard many of these stories 
frequently told. She returned to Japan in 1947, and at the present time she is working on 
a dissertation for Tokyo University on motifs of Japanese folk stories. I believe | am right 
in saying that as late as 1948 folklore had little or no standing as an academic discipline 
in Japan. If Tokyo University has recognized it to this extent, it can truthfully be said 
that folklore has made great progress in Japan. 


University of Kentucky Grorce K. Brapy 
Lexington, Kentucky 


A Daughter of the Samurai. By Etsu Inagaki Sugimoto, (London: Hurst and Blackett, 
1950. 1st ed. 1933. Pp. 288. $3.) 


Why one should call attention to a book first published in 1933 may seem a bit strange, 
but Dr. Johnson once sagely remarked that men need not so much to be taught as to be re 
minded of what they already know. When | first read this charming account of a rapidly 
vanishing social culture, I knew little or nothing about folklore, but when I re-read the 
recent issue of it for another purpose I was struck by the large amount of folklore that 
permeated it on almost every page. 

This work is an autobiography written with the object of showing how the old Samurai 
culture before the Meiji Restoration (1868) faded out in the subsequent Westernization of 
Japan. There are enough folktales retold or referred to almost to make this a book of folk 
tales. For example, how did the lotus flower come to be the sacred symbol of Buddhism? 
Or why in certain temples is the Goddess of the altar a demon-faced woman surrounded 
by little children? What is the legend of Mt. Obatsu where in long ages past very aged 
parents were taken to be exposed to die? Or the story of Lady Moon and her enemies, in 
the land where moon-gazing parties were moved to ecstasies of delight? These legends are 
beautifully told. 

Or consider the popular superstitions that governed the lives of people in this civiliza 
tion that is now almost extinct. What influence does being born with the navel cord about 
the neck have on the life and education of a young girl? Why does a bride dress in white 
(the death color) when she leaves her home to go to that of her husband? Why does a 
betrothal never take place in October? Why did married women blacken their teeth in the 
ages past? Why does a Japanese lady always fold her dress over left-handed? Why did she 
always carry flowers upside-down? And why does she never send flowers to a sick friend? 


Why has the plum blossom become the bridal flower of Japanese weddings? Why does 
every girl have a doll festival set as part of her trousseau? Why do women save their 
finger and toe nail clippings all through life? Why in the burial dress is the wide sash 
replaced by a narrow band such as babies wear? 
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Or in the social sphere, why did every noble family possess a wooden bucket with a 
sharp wooden spike sticking up from the bottom, and called a “head-bucket”? Why 
would no Japanese lady walk with her toes turned out? Why is it that only charred wood 
can be used to heat the water of old or frail people? Why do country people think that 
night air is poisonous? Or how could a person’s previous existence influence one’s eating 
habits in this life? Why did the Japanese become known as “two-toed” people, while we 
were long known in Japan as “one-toed” people? What was a noble Japanese lady’s re- 
action to the American habit of kissing? 

Ask many more such questions and you will find the answers scattered through the 
delightful pages of this book. It is folklore with no pretense at erudition, Most of the an- 
swers come incidentally and by way of allusion. Sometimes the masterly pathos of the 
narrative will raise a mist before the eyes that will obscure an observation. A reader will 
learn a great deal about the noblest ideals of the Samurai class, and he will gather a wealth 
of folklore as he reads. 


University of Kentucky Grorce K 
Lexington, Kentucky 


. Brapy 


FOLKLORE IN AUSTRALIA 


MytuHs oF THE AUSTRALIAN DREAMTIME 


People of the Dreamtime. By Alan Marshall. (Melbourne: F. W. Cheshire, 1952. Illustra 
tions by Lesbia Thorpe. Pp. 88. 12s. 6d. Australian.) 

Australian Legendary Tales. Collected by K. Langloh Parker, selected and edited by H. 
Drake-Brockman. (Sydney & London: Angus and Robertson, 1953. Ilustrated by Eliza- 
beth Durack. Pp. 237. 25s. Australian.) 

Legends and Dreaming: Legends of the Dream-time of the Australian Aborigines as re- 
lated to Roland Robinson by men of the Djauan, Rimberunga, Mungarai-N galarkan 
and Yungmun tribes of Arnhem; illustrated from paintings of the legendary figures 
made by the narrators in earth colours and charcoal. Collected and edited by Roland 
Robinson. Foreword by A. P. Elkin. (Sydney: Edwards and Shaw, 1953. Map. Pp. 47. 
175. 6d. Australian.) 

The Australian Aborigines. By A, P. Elkin. (Sydney & London: Angus and Robertson, 
1954. 1st ed, 1938. Pp. 349. 30s. Australian.) 


The narratives which make up the contents of the first three of these volumes, and 
which are importantly utilized in the fourth, record the doings of various ancestral, to 
temic and culture heroes of the Australian aborigines, through whose activities, in a 
creative period known as the dreamtime, the present-day birds and animals and prominent 
features of the Australian earth and sky were brought into existence. (Elkin, pp. 198-199.) 
A common feature of the stories is that the characters are usually referred to as animals, 


although with human characteristics; the American reader will think of Br’'er Rabbit and 


Old Man Coyote. “The heroes,” Elkin writes, “. . . are often referred to in totemi guise, 


that is, as animals or birds, though often too as human beings. Sometimes they are men 
and women bearing totemic names, possibly endowed with the power of assuming some 
of the characteristics and attributes of their totems ind sometimes they are ‘animals 
or birds who always remain so, though they talk and think as human beings” (pp. 147, 
189). For example, in the Langloh Parker collection, Mullian the eaglehawk, who is mar- 
ried to Moodai the possum, appropriately has a home high in a gum tree, but he also has 
a fire, and a spear with which he kills blackfellows. 

Often, however, so-called animals are actually men and women in the process of be 
coming animals—evolution in reverse. Transformation of men and women into animals 
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as a punishment suited to a particular offense is, of course, a common feature of European 
mythology; in the Australian legends, however, emphasis is on explanation rather than 
retaliation. When Bogoo-doo-ga-da (Langloh Parker), an old woman who lived alone with 
400 dingoes and ate human flesh, was finally killed, she became—for no obvious reason— 
a rainbird. Another cannibalistic old woman (Robinson), who uses her two daughters as 
innocent decoys, meets her fate at the hands of two youths. In a European folktale the two 
young heroes and the daughters would marry, but in the Australian legend the boys be 
come flying foxes, the girls, crimson-winged parrots, and the old woman, an eagle hawk. 

Other transformations are more obviously appropiate. Piggi Billa, another eater of 
human flesh, is stuck full of spears, and becomes the porcupine. The slight emphasis on 
punishment is forcibly brought out in the Robinson story of the blackfellow who kills and 
eats a piccaninny. The child’s father smashes a big stone down on the cannibal’s back and 
the murderer retaliates by throwing all his spears at the father. The murderer becomes 


Wooreyong the longnecked tortoise and the father becomes Gooarong the porcupine; 


murderer and avenger both experience transformation, 


Men and women often become animals voluntarily 


and deliberately, sometimes to 
achieve a particular purpose, as when Jaitmee turns into a kookaburra in order to spear the 
rainbow-serpent, and sometimes out of a logical inner necessity, as when a greedy old 
woman, who is accustomed to wander about talking to herself, becomes an emu with 
similar habits. Sometimes, however, the transformation 1s tor no obvious reason, as in the 
Marshall story of the two men, hunting together, who turn one another into, respectively, 
a dog and a kangaroo, through “writing” on the rocks the picture of a dog and kangaroo. 

The principal characters sometimes begin and end as animals, although with human 
capacities for reasoning and talking; the theme is how the animal or bird assumed its pres 
ent-day form. The platypus, for example, is logically explained as the offspring of a rape 
by a water rat on a young duck! Wirritt-wirritt, a bird, stole the fire sticks which a surly 
blackfellow named Koimul had hidden in his arm pit. The two feathers sticking out of 
the little bird’s tail are the fire sticks. Koopoo the red plain-kangaroo derived his color from 
rubbing himself with ochre, and the nail-tailed wallaby was originally a small kangaroo 
who had a stone spearhead broken off in his tail. 

The neatest and most literarily effective story (Langloh Parker) tells how Goombl 
Gubble the turkey persuades Dinewan the emu, who once had the power of flight, to cut 
off her wings, on the ground that wings are too common, Dinewan, when she discovers 
she has been tricked, persuades the turkey to kill ten of her twelve chicks, with the argu 
ment that the survivors will be easier to feed and will grow much larger. Ever since, the 
emu has been unable to fly and the turkey has laid only two eggs. 

The transformation is frequently into inanimate objects, particularly stones and stars, 
rather than animals. According to a Langloh Parker story, Mullian the eagle hawk becomes 
the morning star, whereas a highly complicated Robinson legend identifies both the morn 
ing and evening star with a blackfellow named Munjarra who was also a bright stone 
which another blackfellow found in a river and which was snatched out of his hands into 
the sky. The songman Priepriggi, carried off by flying foxes, becomes the Milky Way 
(Marshall). 

Some otf the stories briefed or mentioned above possess oby ious entertainment value: 
others, to the European mind, seem rambling, disconnected, over-complicated, and illogical 
But, as Elkin points out (pp. 204 ff.), although “the natives do possess make-believe and 
‘just-so’ stories,” the primary purpose of which is recreational, “mythology is a very im 
portant institution . . . it des ribes what are believed to be historical events and processes 
and ... provides the authority for present-day social and ritual life... the heroes and an 
cestors were, in their belief, actual persons and totemic beings; what they did in the course 


of their labours must now be done in ritual, and the places associated with them must be 
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viewed and cared for.” In other words, a primary purpose of the dreamtime legends is 
religious. 

Another purpose is ethical. Although the transformations do not emphasize punish 
ment, certain elementary moral principles emerge. Numerous stories hold cannibalism up 
to odium. In two stories from widely separated regions an ancient female cannibal is 
“broken up” with big rocks; perhaps to destroy a cannibal called for special treatment, as 


in European folklore a stake through the heart was necessary to lay the blood-drinking 


vampire. Refusal to share food is reproved. A greedy old woman becomes an emu—in the 


European legend she is transformed into a red-headed woodpecker; other selfish people are 
turned into stones. One story must often have been told to fractious children. When a 
piccaninny kept crying for goanna tail and refusing all other food, Kurrichalpongo the 
black rock-snake heard it, went underground, and came up in the midst of the camp, fol- 
lowed by a flow of water which drowned everyone in it. Respect for one’s elders is prob- 
ably the moral of the story of how lubras (native women) holding a noisy corroboree 
which disturbed the Old Man Nagacork were turned into lizards and a stone. 

Other stories explain the origin of, and also record, useful knowledge and devices. Fire 
naturally receives much attention, According to a Marshall story a water-rat man first 
produced fire by gnawing a piece of hardwood; when the fire was lost, two snake women 
reproduced it by lying in the sun against an ant hill. According to Robinson, Old Man 
Nagacork taught the blackfellows how to use the fire sticks which the little bird Wirritt- 
wirrit stole from their selfish owner. Once the blacks caught fish by making a wall of 
shrubs and grass across the creek and driving the fish down to it, catching them against 
the barrier with their hands, but Goolay-yali the pelican showed them how to make nets of 
kurrajong bark. The flying fox Waalark showed them how to make and use the woomerah 
or spear-thrower, which is why Waalark has the hook of the woomerah on the end of his 
arm. Naarait the white cockatoo can live in the desert because of the water he finds in the 
forks and knots of the paper-bark trees; he told the blackfellows in song how they could 
also find it. Baiame the sky king tracks a bee to its nest by sticking a white feather be 
tween its legs in order to follow its flight. Moorego the mopoke sews rugs from opossum 
skins, using ‘possum sinews for thread and for a needle a little bone from an emu’s leg. 
Deegenbowya the soldier-bird cooks an emu between layers of its own feathers. 

The legends also preserve useful geographical knowledge. A dreamtime hero (Elkin) 
stole a pounding stone and a large stone dish, but as he could not lift the latter, he sang a 
song which caused a wind to lift it onto his head. He then carried it down to Parachilana 

where red sandstone suitable for nether millstones is found in abundance. Other dream 
time tales, particularly those about the wanderings of Koopoo the red plain-kangaroo, 
similarly locate and describe numerous billabongs, springs, water-holes, hunting grounds, 
camp sites, deposits of white clay and red ochre, and other desirable places, as well as 
regions to be avoided. 

The legends in each of these four volumes bear a family resemblance to those in the 
others. The volumes differ widely, however, in the basic character of the legends, in ob- 
jectives, methods of presentation, and supplementary material. 

The Marshall collection is the slightest and most definitely intended for entertainment, 
perhaps of a rather youthful audience, The author, a free-lance writer and journalist, does 
not identify his sources either by individual, tribe, or region, although his dedication 
mentions a visit to Arnhem Land. Aboriginal words are employed without definition or 
glossary. The most ambitious story, “The Girl Who Made Dilly Bags,” is entirely out of 
harmony with the others and, according to private information, is not a legendary tale at all 
but admittedly an invention; it appeared as a short story, with Marshall as author, in the 
anthology Australia Writes. Its inclusion here casts possibly unjustified suspicion on the 
other stories, although in my opinion the authenticity of the story about the two men who 
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“write” one another into a kangaroo and dog is confirmed by the language of the kan 
garoo’s injunction: “Don’t write me baddest way.” The illustrations are reasonably etiec 
tive, although for the most part conventional; particularly striking 1s the one in which a 
kangaroo is portrayed in the characteristic aboriginal X-ray style, with its internal organs 
visible. 

The Langloh Parker and Drake-Brockman collection, although aimed at the general 
reader, is much more substantial and mature. The stories are selected from tour volumes 
of legendary tales which Parker, also the author of an anthropological work, The Euahlays 
Tribe, collected in New South Wales over half a century ago and which were published 
between 1896 and 1930. The serious reader is assisted by a biographical note, a discussion 
of the author’s earlier books, an account of the Australian aborigines, a presentation of the 
story of the emu and the bush turkey in the Euahlayi language, a note on spelling and 
pronunciation, a glossary, and a bibliography. 

Some of Durack’s distinguished illustrations are effective interpretations in European 
style, while others are in imitation of aboriginal bark paintings trom Arnhem Land, a 
region which is, however, far from the New South Wales of the legends. These North 
Australian bark paintings, the artist explains, are “painted on the ground and looked at on 
the ground by a circle of observers; thus some sections are drawn vertically, some parallel 
and some in reverse. Nor is any bark painting complete without a verbal explanation by 
the artist . . . a whole section may be filled with lines or circles that have no meaning at 
all, but are just put in... for ‘look nice.’ ” 

The Marshall and Langloh Parker collections, although differing widely in other re 
spects, are similar in their emphasis on the entertaining well-made tale, aimed at the gen 
eral reader. The objective of the Robinson collection, with its introduction by Elkin, and of 
the aboriginal tales included in Elkin’s own volume, is considerably different; although 
the Robinson collection, in particular, is by no means devoid of interest to the intelligent 
general reader, they seck their audience primarily among anthropologists and folklorists. 


They are interested in presenting representative aboriginal tales, without regard to enter 


tainment value. 

Elkin, in particular, includes stories with little or no coherence or narrative quality, 
which also occasionally include sexual features unsuitable to a volume intended for the 
general reader. For example, an old woman looking for food sees a big kangaroo, but a 
boy springs out of her inside (women were not supposed to hunt large game), chases 
the kangaroo, eventually kills it, and puts it on the fire at Ngurupana (the place of the 


tail). He then goes to sleep, but during the night the Kangaroo gets off the fire and runs 


away. The boy, pursuing, encounters “a classificatory father’s sister, who happened to be 


his own mother’s cross-cousin.” He has se xual intercourse with her, which was contrary to 
tribal taboo, and when she objects, kills her. He then encounters an old man with a dog, 
who catches the kangaroo, kills it, and skins it. The boy successfully claims the skin, re 
linguishing the meat to the old man. The boy intends to make a lake with the skin, but a 
little bird twice dissuades him, because people have to “yo walkabout” there. He finally 
throws down the skin and makes Lake Eyre, the great dry Central Australian lake. The 
boy. his knife, and his bag turn into stone, and the twice slain, once eaten kanyaroo, oddly 
enough, also appears there as a stone, while another he ap of stone marks the spot where 
the animal was originally started. The purpose of this story was not to entertain but to ex 
plain the origin of Lake Eyre and of various rock formations, to account for a place 
name, to emphasize certain tribal taboos, and perhaps to inculcate other lessons—such as 
the advantage of hunting kangaroos with a dog. (Elkin, pp. 204 ff.) . 

The most interesting of these volumes is the collection which Roland Robinson, the 
poet, author of The Tumult of the Swans, made among the blacks of the Roper River in 
Arnhem Land, Northern Australia. Its distinguishing feature is that, while many of the 
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tales are merely isolated transformation stories, a number amount to what the collector and 
editor pertinently describes as fragments of an epic mythology, Their similarity to well 
known episodes from Judeo-Christian tradition is sometimes startling. (For a much more 


detailed analysis and comparison with other mythologies than my space permits, see Peter 
Hopegood, “Symbolic Dreams,” Southerly, LV [1954], pp. 31-34.) 

There is a creation story—in fact, as in Genesis, more than one. The one which seems to 
deal with the earliest phase of creation tells how the “rainbow snake Boolong had inside 
him trees, rocks, ant-hills, animals, birds and blackfellows. . . . In that time the black 
fellows spewed out of their mouths everything that their bodies did not need, . . . neither 
were piccaninnies born of their mothers as they are now.” An old woman informed the 
blacks that if they killed the rainbow-snake “then they would be formed differently, and 
... the trees, mountains, rivers, grass and animals would be released from the snake... .” 
A blackfellow named Jaitmee accordingly turned into a blue-winged kookaburra and 
speared the snake. “And out of the spear-wound poured the . . . matter from which were 
formed the blackfellows as they are now; and the billabongs and the rivers were formed, 
the trees and the grass and the rocks and the birds, the reptiles and the animals.” 

Another creation story involves an aboriginal Garden of Eden, a “forbidden fruit,” 
and more than one Deluge. Old Man Nagacork—the nearest equivalent in these legends 
to the Jehovah of the Old Testament—makes a billabong in and about which the black 
fellows can find all they need of roots, mussels, fish, and wildfowl. But when he goes 
“walkabout” to his billabong he can nowhere find Jamutt, his water-shooting fish (whom, 
it is implied, he had ordered the blacks not to molest). Finally, in the hollow of a tree, he 
finds the bones of Jamutt, whom the blacks had killed, eaten, and hidden. Nagacork then 
sings up Kurrichalpongo, the black rock-snake, who bores a hole in the bank of the billa 
bong, lets out the water, and drowns all the blacks except a few who escape by turning 
into birds and tortoises. After this characteristic act of destruction, Kurrichalpongo turns 
to creation, laying many eggs, some of which hatch into rainbow-snakes while others turn 
to stone, She starts traveling, and her winding trail becomes a deep river. She fights a 
dingo (always, in these myths, a hostile symbol) and on rising from rest after the battle 
discovers she has made the bitter yams. Eventually she turns into a rainbow-snake—the 
central figure of the previous creation myth—and causes a flood which drowns more black- 
fellows. Then she turns back into a rock-snake and creates plains, billabongs, a swamp. 
Her work of creation done, all the animals turn into blackfellows (a reversal of the usual 
trend), and the snakes go into the ground. 

Another story tells how perpetual death entered the world. When Jabbor the native cat 
was speared and lay dying, Deerit the moon offered him the water which would enable 
him to return to life, but the other native cats inexplicably would not permit him to drink. 
Animals and blackfellows must therefore die forever, but Deerit the moon will always re 
turn again. 

Resurrection is nevertheless a recurrent theme. Najarawulkwulk, torn to pieces by a 
dingo pack after he has speared the Big Dingo, is buried by the moon but rises again after 
three days. He becomes a wanderer in the desert, luring young blackfellows to “go walk- 
about” with him—a story reminiscent of Christ's death, burial, resurrection, and subse 
quent sudden reappearance to selected disciples. 

Perhaps the most interesting fragments of this “epic mythology” are those having to do 
with the odyssey of Koopoo the red plains-kangaroo, which is apparently the migration 
legend of a tribe with the kangaroo as totem and which is also irresistibly reminiscent of 
the wanderings of the children of Israel under Moses. Koopoo leads his tribe, armed with 
bamboo spears, from where the Adelaide River flows into the Timor Sea across the desert 
to the mouth of the Roper. He brings with him wind and rain so that his tribe can drink 
on the way, and everywhere he “makes” (perhaps discovers) springs and billabongs and 
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camp sites, and institutes corroborees. The countries of many other birds, animals, and rep 


tiles (tribes) lie in the way, and usually Koopoo leads his people around them, but some 


times conflict cannot be avoided; the tribe experiences losses and (probably) secessions. In 
a fight with frill-necked lizards a small kangaroo is wounded in the tail with a stone 
headed spear and becomes the nail-tailed wallaby. When Jabbor the native cat attempts by 
force to obtain half the tribe’s secrets and ceremonies, Koopoo calls up the blackfellows 
(evidently his fellow tribesmen) who spear Jabbor. Koopoo’s people are however be 
friended by the flying fox, who gives them the woomerah or spearthrower, and by the 
storm bird. Kadogee the dingo attacks and breaks up the tribe. A kangaroo who has lett 
the tribe to become a rock wallaby is pursued by the dingo, jumps into the rock-snake’s 
spring, and never comes up. Another kangaroo “makes” a waterhole and becomes a 
rainbow-snake (perhaps settles near a waterhole and adopts the rainbow-snake as totem). 
Eventually, however, Koopoo brings the remnant of his tribe to the salt-water country, 
where he becomes a huge stone in the mouth of the river. (Moses-wise, he does not per 
sonally enjoy the benefits of the Promised Land to which he has led his tribe.) 

In the earlier days of the dreamtime Old Man Nagacork had taken an intimate and 
personal interest in the affairs of his people, even as Yahweh once walked in the Garden of 
Eden in the cool of the day and talked with Adam, gave Noah detailed instructions for 
the construction of the Ark, and dined on veal and johnny cake in Abraham’s tent. But 
eventually Nagacork, like Yahweh, withdrew from such intimacy. Before doing so, how 
ever, he goes on a long “walkabout” to see the people who belong to him, who have 
changed into blackfellows, birds, animals, reptiles, fish, sun, moon, and stars. Then he 
says farewell. “I go forever,” he says, “but all the time I will watch about you.” Old Man 
Nagacork is lyin among the stars with his /ubra near him. The stream of stars which the 
white man calls the Milky Way is the smoke of his campfire. 

Drawings by Arnhem Landers of numerous mythological characters, some of them 
reproduced in their original colors, greatly increase the value of the Robinson volume by 
their effective and unique mating of text and illustrations. 


University of Illinois Kennetu Wiccan 
Urbana, Illinois 
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lore, unexpurgated, often unexpected, and far livelier than rewritten or 
reprinted tales. The tales all come from Michigan, but the sources range 
from every part of the South, Phis collection provides illuminating sidelights 
on the economic and social conditions, race relations, religion, backstairs 


history, customs, manners, beliefs and character of a spirited race of people. 
Illustrated. $4.75 
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